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OHUBERT SOCIETY, Beethoven Rooms, PUANOFORTES, ORGANS, HARMONIUMS, 
9, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. President SIR 


ues BENEDICT; Founder and Director, HERR 
SCHUBERTH. Seventh Season 1873, The Concerts of this 
Society will be held as follows, viz ;— 

37th Concert, Wednesday, February 19th. 


38th m Wednesday, April 2nd. 
39th : Wednesday, May 14th. 
40th © Wednesday, June 18th. 


full prospectus is ready, and may be obtained of Messrs. D. 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, and Messrs. J, B. Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent Street, 

H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S MUSICAL FES- 
TIVAL will commence TUESDAY, February 11th, and 
terminate MONDAY, February 14th. The full orchestra 
wlected from the London Italian Operas, aud Sacred Harmonic 
Society, Exeter Hall. Instrumental soloists—Violin, Mr. 
proms viola, Mr. Burnett; violoncellos, Mr. H. Chipp and 
Mr. B. Howell; contra-basso, Mr. J. Howell; flute, Mr. 
Radcliff; oboe, Mr. Barret; clarinet, Mr. Lazarus and Mr, 
Mayoock; bassoon, Mr. Hutchins; horn, Mr. C. Harper; 
trumpet and cornet, Mr. H. Reynolds ; ophecleide, Mr. Hughes ; 
harp, Mr. E. Lockwood ; librarian, Mr, Pheasant ; pianoforte, 
Mr, Kuhe; organ, Mr. R. Taylor and Mr. Spearing. Vocalists 
—Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, Natalie Carola, 8. and F. 
Ferrari, Julia Wigan, Carlottina and Antonietta Badia, Florence 
Lancia, and Edith Wynne, Julia Elton, Enriquez, Marion Severn 
and Mdme. Patey ; MM. Cummings, E. Lloyd, J. H. Pearson, 
and Vernon Rigby, Foli, Maybrick, Lewis Thomas, and Mr. 
Santley. The Chorus of the Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society. 
Conductors, Mr. F. Kingsbury and Mr. Kuhe. Amongst others 
the following important works will be performed: Mendelssohn's 
“ Elijah,” Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘ Tempest,” conducted by the 
composer; a new cantata on Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” 
expressly composed for Mr. Kuhe’s Festival by Miss Virginia 
Gabriel ; Sir Julius Benedict’s scherzo, “A Tale of Fairyland,” 
conducted by the composer, Spohr’s Oratorio, ‘The Last 
Judgment ;” Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s sacred cantata, ‘‘'The 
Woman of Samaria,” conducted by the composer ; Handel's 
“Judas Maccabeeus,” and Sir Michael Costa’s oratorio, ‘ Eli,” 
conducted by the composer, 








URREY THEATRE.—Lessee, MISS VIRGINIA 
\) BLACKWOOD, every Evening, in the Grand Pantomime, 
“YE FAIR ONE WITH YE GOLDEN LOCKS.” Popularity 
nightly increasing. New Songs and New Artists. This 
(Saturday) Evening and till further notice with the Pantomime 
Production of the Great Drama in THREE ACTS ‘THE 
MESSAGE FROM THE SEA,” from Dickens’s Christmas Story, 
in which Miss Virginia Blackwood, Emelie Blackwood, and 
Mr, Murray Wood and Company will appear. Pantomime at 
830 (excopt Wednesdays and Fridays at 7). 





\ ENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDA- 
i4i TION. In honour of the Memory of FELIX MEN- 
DELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, for the Educatlon of Musical 
Students of both Sexes, at home or abroad, under the control 
of the Committee, 
CoMMIT TEx. 
Sir Junius Benepict, Chairman. 

C.V, Bexecke, Esq. (Trustee.) | Jomn Hutwan, Esq. 

Professor Sir W. STRRNDALE | Henny Lustie, Esq. 

Bexnett, Mus. Doc, The Rey. Sir F. Gornr Ovsr- 
J.W. Davisoy, Esq. LEY, Bart., Mus. Doc. 

Sir Joun Goss. Kettow J. Prs, Esq. 
Cartes HALLE, Esq. ArtTHour 8, SuLtivan, Esq. 
R: Ruruven Pym, Esq. (Trustee), Hon. Treasurer. 
Otto GoipscumipT, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
bankers—BANK OF ENGLAND, Western Branch, Burlington 
Gardens, W. 

The income from the vested Capital of the Foundation (about 
£1500), being inadequate to maintain continuously even one 
Single Scholar, the present 
APPEAL 
made to Musical and other Societies interested in Art and 
Liueation, Cathedral Chapters, Professors, and lovers of the 
Musical Art in general, in order to raise the Fund to an amount 
sufficient to serve the purpose for which it was established. 

The following Donations are gratefully acknowledged. 


First Susscription List, January, 1878. 





£ 8.4. £s. d. 
mn of the Com- , v. Wister Rafe, ‘ 
ot co code 00.08 0 %j., Liverpool.... 5 0 
1B. Cramer & Co... 21 0 0| H.W. Presscott, sq. 2 2 0 
Novello, Ewer & Co., The “Potteries Tovic 
(H. Littleton, 10 0 0 Sol-fa Choir” .... 1 1 0 
Mayer de Lamborn Cock, Esq. 1 1 0 
re 5 0|— Shepherd, Esq., 
Mesers.8.&P.Erard 6 5 0| Newcastle........ 1 1 0 
Signor and Madame J. Seligmann, Esq, 
-Lablache ....., 5 0 Glasgow........-- i -a-® 
Madrigal Society, Anonymous (per J, 
London ...... 4.00 5 0| Wood, Esq.)..... »- 100 
The Society's Statement and other information can be had on 
‘plication from the Hon. Secs., by whom donations will be 


revived and gratefully acknowledged. 


OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT 
ARTHUR 8, SULLIVAN, } Hon, Secs. 


DANCE MUSIC 


BY 


KIKO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


SHALLABALA QUADRILLES, 


SOLO OR DUET, 4s. 


A good Dancing Set. Containing the 


following well-known tunes :-— 


SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, 
PEQUILLO, CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, 
CARIOLE, CHING-A-RANG-CHANG, 

and WAGGA-WAGGA. 





ALSO BY THE 


SAME POPULAR COMPOSER, 


BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN 


PUBLISHED BY 





+l, Regent-street, W., 
Feb, Ist, 1872, 


LONDON, W. 


ad. 
JOLLY FROG’S GALOP - : - 4 0 
JOHN PEEL GALOP - - . . 3 0 
WEDDING RING WALTZ - . 4 0 
ALPINE CLIMBER WALTZ - - 4 0 
ALI BABA QUADRILLES- - - 4 0 
ALI BABA GALOP - : - - 4 0 
ALI BABA WALTZ - - - - 4 0 
ALI BABA POLKA - - - - 4 0 
BASHFUL YOUNG LADY QUAD- 
RILLES - : - - : - 4 0 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 


_ HARPS, VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLOS, ant every de- 
scription of Musical Property, Consiznments (large or small), 
received at any time and INSERTED in the SALES by 
AUCTION, which are held monthly.—Terms on application to 
the Auctioneers, Messrs. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 47, 
Leicester-square, Lordon, W.C. 





OOKS, MSS., AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, PIC- 
TURES, COINS, ANTIQUITIES, BIJOUTERTE, and 
WORKS of ART.—SALES of the foregoing descriptions of 
PROPERTY aro constantly held, affording most advantageous 
means for the disposal of a single article or an entire collection. 
The Auction Gallery is one of the largest in Europe, and admi- 
rably adapted for display.—Terms on application to Messrs. 
PUTTICK and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 





PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
And to be ready for delivery on the 1st of March, 1873, 
In Onr Votume, elegantly bound, gilt edges, &c., 


MENDELSSOHN’S 


LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 
(SONGS WITHOUT WoRDS,) 


Transcribed for the 


H A EP 


BY 
JOHN THOMAS 
HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 


Professor at the Royal Academy of Musie. 


N.B.—The Publication of this Work will 
be delayed until the First of March, 
in order to include TWELVE 
POSTHUMOUS NUMBERS, which 
will render the Volume complete. 


Price to Svunscninens....ONE GUINEA; to 
Non-Sunscripens..ONE GUINEA AND-A-HALF, 


Subscribers’ Names to be forwarded to Mr. JOHN 
THOMAS, 53, Welbeck Street, London, W. 





N USIC.—Gratis and post free, THE LADIES’ 
GUIDE (invaluable).—Lonudon: Robert Cocks and Co., 
| 6, New Burlington-street. 


ROSE IN HEAVEN. New Song. By 

FRANZ ABT. No. 1 in F, No. 2 in G, 4s. Freo by 

post, 24 stampaeach, ‘ This little gem will baunt the memory 

of those who hear it long after the song has ceased.”—Vide 
“Graphic.” Also as a duet (fur soprano and contralto), 4s, 


H, THE HAPPY DAYS DEPARTED! New 
song. Words by CHARLES MACKAY. Music by 
FRANZ ABT, composer of the popular song, ‘‘ A Roze in 
Heaven,” &c. 3s.; post free for 18 stamps. 
NLY ONE TO BLESS AND CHEER ME. 
New Song. By the Author and Composer of “Thy voice 
is near,” ‘‘ Oh, chide not, my heart,” ‘ Her bright smile haunts 
me still,” ‘The Liquid Gem,” ‘The wishiog Uap,” &c. 4s.. 


NNIE. New Song. Poetry by Rea. Music by 


FRANZ ABT, composer of ‘ A Rose in Heaven.” ‘ The 
melody is more than equal to Herr Abt's average, and is charm- 





QUADRILLES ° . ° . 4 | ingly accompanied. The key is D, 3-4 time, compass twelve 


notes, C to @."—Vide “Orchestra.”  % —London: Sole 


LETTY POLKA - ” = _ * 3 0 Publishers, Ropgrt Cocks axp Co., New Burlington-street. 








USIC can be copied in Manuscript boy neat- 

‘i ness and rapidity, by using F. M. GREEN'S (patent) 

“MUSIO TY POOR APHE.” In box complete, containing 

seven separate characters, an ink tablet, box of ink, and 

directions for use. No lover of music should be without one, 

Free by post for 14 stamps, of the Patentee, 4, Porter-street, 
Soho, Linton, W.C. Treble and bass clefs 6d. each extra. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE,— 


v Tiching the vuice, and removing 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, pate ny nen Bag Rpm ed ite bi taracter for * 


century, and the flatteriug 
ety Sosleal, Lablache, and many of the C and 
Statesmen, fully et ores yee. No V = 
Public r w aluable Lozenges. 
Poa ated of al Wholesale and Retail Cuemigts in the United 


Kingdom, 
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i\\ IDLAND COUNTIES GRAND MUSICAL 

FESTIVAL —Sir Michael Costa’s Oratorio ‘‘ NAA- 
MAN" will be given for the first time by the Nottingham 
Sacred Harmonic Society, on Thursday morning next, February 
6th. Vocal score, Octavo 6s. All the numbers can be had 
separately. The March arranged by the Composer asa Solo 
and Duet.—Lampoun Cock 68, New Bond Street 


N ISS DALMAINE AT BRISTOL.— 

‘Miss Dalmaine has an exceedingly good Soprano 
Voice and always sings with care, precision, and success.”— 
* Bristol Daily Post,” January 17th, 18738. For Oratorios, 
Concerts, Dinners, &c., Address to the care of Lamponn Cocg, 
63, New Bond Street, W. 


i ISS KNOTT, certificated pupil of Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, receives pupils for the PIANO and 
SINGING at her private residence, 69, New Bond-street, W. 





({TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
‘ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Piancfortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New an! Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
a4, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford street), and 
8084, Oxford-street, London, W. 


M R. JENNINGS (for many years Principal 
i Oboeist Manchester Gentlemen's Concert Society, 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society, Mr. Hallé’s Concerts, &.) begs 
to announce that he has quitted Manchester and taken up his 
permanent residence in London, and is free to accept engage- 
meats. This announcement is rendered necessary from the fact 
that bis long connection with Liverpool and Manchester has 
for many years prevented his accepting engagements in London. 
—Adidress, 50, Sharsted-street, Kennington-park, 8. E. 
N R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT PARTY.—Fran- 
cesco Berger's Trio “ EXCELSIOR” is sung at every 
Concert during the Tour. 
street, W 





Cramer & Co., 201, Regent- 





M®: JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. Avausting-Rnoap, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





h R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joun Ruopes, Croypon, 8. 





TO PROFESSCRS OF MUSIC. For sale a very 

respectable and old established Professional connexion, 
an easy distance from London. The purchaser, if competent, 
would in all probability obtain the appointment of Organist to 
the Parish Church, and as there is no Pianoforte dealer in the 
Town, there is a good opportunity for increasing an income 
from that source, For further particulars apply to Mr. 
Freoesice Lucas, Public Accountant, 25, Maddox-street, 
London, W. 





) ag BALLS.—The QUEEN'S CONCERT 

ROOMS, Hanover-equare, may be engaged for balls, eon- 
certs, soirées, readings, lectures, Hebrew weddings, &c, Apply 
to Mr. Hall —ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 


T INTS FOR PRONUNCTATION IN SINGING, 

with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORPING ACADEMY, 
by GHORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
the Right Hlon. W. KE. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &e. Price One Shilling. Gopparp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 





NEW SONG BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
MY ONE TRUE LOVE. 


(A SONG OF THE YEARS). 
THE WORDS BY F. T. PALGRAVE. 


‘Thou art mine for ever, dearest, thou art mine for ever, 
Since that hour when in the meadow, we two sat together. 
Long ago, ah! not so long, all in the meadow lonely, 
Thou by me and I by thee, my one true love, my only. 


Ea at and truly, dearest, tenderly and truly 

We two loved each other then, though each then loved but nowly ; 

Only then we knew not what, we now know well and dearly, 

But has love with knowledge grown, does nearness bind more 
nearly? 


Ah, that young devotion, tho’ to memory fair and tender, 
To the love of many years, its beauty must surrender, 


Ky the pangs and tears, the smiles and sweetness ‘gnown 
together ; 


Yhou art mine for ever, dearest, thou art mine for ever. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 


LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. on 
EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUTLLON, 


KX A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 


2d. a pint 
on Bee GRAN y LATED TAPIOCA, 
‘or Puddings, Custards, or thickening Brothas, &c. To t 
th h all wholesale and retail grocers and Ghemists. ~—— 
Manufacturers, Gare.in & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
eante, Belgrave House, Argyle-square King’s-crosa, Lo 

c 


Sherry, Port, Cham: ne, 24/., 30/., 96/., 40/., per dozen, 
Claret, Barguady, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., b0/., i), ’ : 
Old East India Madeira, '64/.,'60/.,’80/, , 


These wines are warranted genvine. 
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THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 
ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 


PIANO OR HARP. 
EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words will 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry's editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Afaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs. Grant, Mrs- 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs, Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, «&c., 4c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Kditorship of Mr. Joun Tuomas. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


OF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Se 


MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


INSLEYS’ 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER Cor- 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF Ar. 
GERNON SYDNEY, Republican, 1622—1683, py 
ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.8.A. 2 vols. 8yo, 


HE LIFE AND ADVENTURES oF 
ALEXANDER DUMAS. By PERCY FITZGERALD 

2 vols. 8vo. 
USICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 


LAST HALF-CENTURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 


NEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New 


Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the “‘Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 


ECOLLECTIONS. 
PLANCHE. 2 vols. Svo. 
NP ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 


E. DYNE FENTON, Author of “ Sorties from Gib," 
With 20 Illustrations. 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 

















By J. R, 








— YELLOW FLAG. By EDMUND 


YATES. 8 vols. 











OSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1681, 
B7 WILLIAM AARBIQON AINSWORTH. Suis, 
WOMAN'S TRIUMPH. By LADY 
HARDY. 8 vols. 


AD HIS GATES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
8 vols. 
WO WORLDS OF FASHION. _ By 


CALTHORPE STRANGE. 


HE PACE THAT KILLS: a Tale of 
the Day. By L. H. E. 3 vols, 


BR EMas ENGAGEMENT. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Blanche Seymour.” 3 vols. 

















OT WITHOUT THORNS. By the 


Author of ‘She was Young and He was Old,” &c. 8 vols. 


HE MISADVENTURES OF MR. 


CATLYNE, Q.C.: an Autobiography. By MATTHEW 
STRADLING. 2 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 











BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 
GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 








Iu trated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post {tes 
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PRETTY PEDRILLA. 





1. 
Pretty Pedrilla, 
Roaming at night 
In her mantilla, 
Saw a sad sight : 
Perez her lover, 
Slighted as spouse, 
Under a balcony 
Breathing false vows. 
Sang he and played 
Beside a dark villa, 
Wooing a maid, 
That maid not Pedrilla. 
Ay di me! 
Ay di me! 
For lover’s deceit ! 
Lost love is bitter : 
Vengeance is sweet. 


Il. 
Pretty Pedrilla, 
Roused from her dream, 
Stole through Sevilla, 
Plotting a scheme ; 
Sent a duenna 
Shrewdly disguised 
As from the girl that her 
False lover prized 
‘* Meet me at ten: 
A hooded mantilla 
Waits for thee then,”’ 
Wrote cunning Pedrilla. 
Ay di me! 
Ay di me! 
For lover’s deceit. 
Light love is laggard : 
Vengeance is fleet. 


iI. 
Perez but meagre 
Bidding enticed ; 
Came he with eager 
Speed to the tryst. 
While his soft accents 
Falsehood confessed, 
Flashed a stiletto forth 
Aimed at his breast. 
Backward he sprang, 
And fled through Sevilla. 
Mockingly rang 
The laugh of Pedrilla. 
Ha! aha! 
Ha! aha! 
He flies through the street ! 
Traitors most wisely 
Trust to their feet. 
Enna. 








PROVINCIAL. 


Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington is the singer at 
Mr. Hallé’s Manchester concert this week. 





A concert has been given at Stone, Staffordshire, 
by Mdlles. Gaetano and Enriquez, Messrs. Lloyd 
and Maybrick. 





Messrs. Hamilton and Overend’s panorama of 
“The Thanksgiving Day; or, London by Day and 
Night,” is at present in the Victoria Hall, Belfast. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave their 
second concert for the year 1873 on Tuesday last. 
The principal artists were Miss Wynne and Mr. 
Santley, and Herr Dannreuther (solo pianoforte). 
Sir J. Benedict conducted. 





On Wednesday evening Mdme. Schroeder gave her 
annual concert in the Ulster Minor Hall, Belfast, on 
Which occasion she was assisted by Mr. Penry 
Williams (harp), Mrs. Eva Kershaw, Mr. T. F. Ennis, 
and several gentlemen amateurs. 





The Dublin Glee and Madrigal Union gave a 
concert on Monday evening, which was very well 


tion of baenen still possesses a charm for many. 
The selections were good, particularly Walter Mac- 
farren’s ‘* Good night.” 


In the Belfast Theatre Royal Mr. Edmund 
Falconer entered upon Monday evening on the 
second and last week of his engagement. He has 
been appearing since the opening night in ‘“ Kileen 
Oge.”” Next Monday Mr. and Mrs. George Owen 
will appear in ‘‘ Joan of Arc.” 





Madlle. Titiens, Mdme. Sinico, Mdlle. Justive 
Macvitz, Signor Agnesi, and other eminent artists 
were announced to appear at Mr. De Jong’s concert 
at Manchester on Saturday last. Mr. De Jong has 
given a performance of Handel’s ‘‘Acis and Galatea,” 
with Mdme. B. Cole, Messrs. Rigby, Smith and 
Foli as principals. 





An English Opera Company including Misses 
Jessie Mills and Ella Collins, Messrs. Gaynar, 
Lansmere, Glover, and De Solla have been perform- 
ing at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
Mr. Richard Younge’s Comedy Company has paid a 
successful return visit to this theatre, and has per- 
formed ‘ Caste" and “ School.” 





The first representation of an English version of 
Offenbach’s ‘ La Perichole,” at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin, on Monday night, attracted a large audience, 
who received it with every mark of approval. Miss 
Tremaine as La Perichole, Mr. Carlton, Don 
Andreas, and Mr. Beverley, Piquillo, did full justice 
to their parts, both as vocalists and actors. 





given his annual concert at the Town Hall, Stoke- 
upon-Trent ; and again Mdlle. Titiens was the chief 
attraction, and was received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. The prima donna has sung annually for 
Mr. Dilworth during the last seven or eight years. 
She was supported by Mdmes. Sinico and Macvitz, 
Signori Tombesi, Borella, Campobello, and Agnesi, 
and other artists. 


Last week Mr. John Andrews was summoned 
before the magistrates of Barnstable for permitting 
the performance of stage plays, at a place called the 
Grecian Hall, without a license. From the evidence 
it appeared that the defendant had had a license for 
forty nights, but that he had continued the perform- 
ances after its expiration. He was fined £5 and 
costs, and was informed that he had rendered 
himself liable to a penalty of £80. 





Mr. De Jong has given a very successful perform- 
ance of “The Messiah,” at St. George's Hall, 
Liverpool. The large hall was crowded in every 
part. The soloists were Mdme. B. Cole, Miss Chad- 
wick, Mr. Rigby, and Signor Foli. For the concert 
this week Mr. De Jong has engaged Mdme. Martorelli- 
Garcia, and Mr. T. Lea Greaves, a new baritone. 
The lady was favourably known here some few years 
ago as Mdlle. Linas Martorelli. 





On Thursday last week the very sudden death 
occurred of Mr. T. G. Drummond, connected with 
Mr. H. Loraine’s dramatic company, now performing 
in Shrewsbury. The deceased, on Wednesday 
evening, performed the part of Friar Lawrence in 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” and returned to his lodgings in 
his usual health. Early in the morning he felt ill, 
and a medical man was sent for, but in about ten 
minutes after his arrival Mr. Drummond breathed 
his last. 





Mr. R. Sharpe gave an organ recital on Thursday 
afternoon, January 23, at All Saints’ Church, South- 
ampton. A large assembly occupied the church, 
and Mr. Sharpe won golden opinions by his artistic 
rendering of the following program :— Fantasia 
in O minor, Tietz; Larghetto, Spohr; Pastorale, 
Merkel; March Funébre et Chant Seraphique, 
Guilmant; ‘‘ La Carita,” Rossini; ‘ Let the bright 
Seraphim,” Handel; Notturno, (Op. 61), Mendels- 
sohn; Fuga in D major, Bach. 


Mr. H, E. Hime provided the following excellent 
program for the fourth of Mr. Charles Hallé’s Or- 





Mr. Dilworth (of Newcastle-under-Lyme) has | Air, 





on Wednesday, last week: Overture, “ Euryanthe" 
Weber; Aria, “Voi che sapete” Miss Galloway, 
Mozart; Violin Concertoin E minor, Mdme. Norman 
Néruda, Mendelssohn; Song, “ Love the Pilgrim,” 
Miss Galloway, Blumenthal; Grand Symphony, C 
minor, Beethoven ; Concerto for violin and viola in 
E flat, Mdme. Norman Néruda and Herr Strausr, 
Mozart; Song ‘ She wore a wreath of roses,” Miss 
Galloway, Knight ; Ballet des Sylphs, Berlioz ; Tema 
con Variazione, piano and violin (from Kreutzer 
sonata), Mr. Charles Hallé and Mdme. Norman 
Néruda, Beethoven; Overture, ‘' Masaniello” Auber. 
There was again a large audience, and the concert 
was in every sense a success. The splendid per- 
formance of Beethoven's Symphony especially 
elicited hearty applause. Mdme. Néruda, Herr 
Strauss, and Mr. Hallé were as artistic as ever, 
and fully maintained their high reputation. 
Miss Galloway, a pleasing local soprano, is a pupil 
of Mdme. Rudersdorff, she sang very nicely, and is 
making advances in her profession. The next con- 
cert is fixed for February 26th, when Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard will appear. We should like to hear our 
popular English soprano Mdme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton at these concerts. For some strange reason 
this accomplished artist is very seldom heard in 
Liverpool. 





CONCERTS. 





The British Orchestral Society's fourth concert, 
took place on Thursday the 28rd inst., with the 
following program :— 


CR, Socisdcécadkes (* Der Freischiitz ") Weber. 
errr es Leaves"’........ Hull 
Mr. W. H. Cum 
Concerto in A minor,—Violin (No. nie eetese Molique. 
Mr. Carrodus. 


Cavatina, ..‘‘Or son sola,”.. (‘‘ Le Serment'’) Auber. 
Mame. Florence Lancia. 
Recit. ed Aria, ...... ‘*Riuscito sono own Y 
(“Mathilde de Guise” . . Hummel. 
Mr. ‘Santiey. 
Overture,.......... .(* St. John the Baptist”) G. A, Macfarren. 
(First time of aaa ) 
Trio,...... ‘ Tremate, tremate — Beethoven. 
‘Mdme. Florenee Lancia, Mr. i. “Cummings, and 
Mr. Santle ny. 
Symphony, in B flat, (No. 4)........es.ceeee Beethoven. 
Conductor,...ss0..+- Mr. George Mount, 


Weber's overture was magnificently played, and 
was a bright opening to the concert. Mr. Hullah's 
song is a rather queer specimen of ‘native talent,” 
but Mr. Cummings’s singing rendered it tolerable. 
Surely a better and more interesting song might 
have been found. It made a good foil however for 
the following piece. In Molique’s Concerto, Mr. 
Carrodus showed himself at home in all the tech- 
nique of his instrument: the mechanical difficulties 
were readily overcome, and where opportunity oc- 
curred the more musicianly qualities of expression 
and phrasing were displayed to perfection. Now 
Mr. Blagrove is gone, Mr. Carrodus will rank among 
Foglish violinists primus inter pares. Mdme. Flo- 
rence Lancia was much applauded for her rendering 
of Auber’s Cavatina, and Mr. Santley sang as usual 
and with the usual result. The overture to the MS. 
oratorio, “ St. John the Baptist,’ by Mr. Macfarren, is 
a discursive fragmentary work, possibly well suited 
as an introduction to his hitherto unheard oratorio, 
but certainly not calculated to take any popular 
position as a separate piece. In the analytical pro- 
gram Mr. Macfarren gives a synopsis or key to 
his composition; and with this it is possible to 
appreciate the care and elaboration of his tone- 
painting, on which he has lavished all the resources 
of a skilled and practised musician, many passages 
occurring of rare beauty, while the instrumentation 
throughout is quite equal to anything Mr. Macfarren 
has previously done. Yet he seems to us to have 
aimed at a goal beyond reach. The overture how- 
ever should fairly be judged in connection with the 
work which it preludes; and we trust an early oppor- 
tunity will be afforded of hearing the complete 
oratorio The overture was well played, and in the 
midst of loud applanse the composer bowed his 
acknowledgments to the enthusiastic audience. In 
the trio, the vocalists sang their best, and met de. 
served recognition. The Symphony of Beethoven 
was as a matter of course capitally played, but was 
above the capacity of the bulk of the audience, who, 
restless throughout, began to decamp noisily as soon 











chestral Concerts at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 





stended ; though rather out of date, this descrip- 


as the last movement commenced, to the disgust of 
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the executants, and of the few who could listen and 
appreciate. The British Orchestral Society has won 
an honourable position, and there is hardly any 
limit to its influence for good. E.celsior! 

At the next concert will be performed a new over- 
ture by Mr. J. F. Barnett, and Mendelssohn's 
Scotch Symphony. 

The second of the Saturday Afternoon concerts 
this year at the Crystal Palace was characterised by 
Mendelssohn's Reformation Symphony, the produc- 
tion of which in England, it will be remembered, 
was due six years ago to the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, under whose auspices it was admirably per- 
formed. On Saturday the audience received it with 
manifest enjoyment. The charming allegro vivace 
was unanimously redemanded, the grand old 
Lutheran chorale cheered to the echo. A MS. over- 
ture by Mr. William Shakespeare, the winner of the 
Inst Mendelssohn scholarship, opened the concert. 
Written in the key of D major, it commences with an 
andante in three-four time which introduces the 
chief movement, an allegro vivace wrought with 
effective contrasts and altogether meritorious, as 
indeed the work is generally. It is, we believe, Mr. 
Shakespeare's fifteenth opus. The third orchestral 





or awe-stricken. He wants the evening pleasantly 
spent, taking his interest generously interspersed 
with laughter—the cakes and ale of entertainment 
in fine. Of this fare there is no defter supplier than 
Mr. Byron: his invention does not run dry, and his 
wit is inexhaustible. The present play bears sign of 
being written to supply local demands. There is 
the cool, languid and underrated young man of 
sluggish blood and brain, which of course fits the 
author as admirably as did Sir Simon Simple; there 
is the manceuvring worldly mother, a réle in which 
Mrs. Raymond is always at home; and there isa 
comic servant with a brogue, and all who saw Mr. 
‘Terry in the ‘ Vampire” know how unetuously he 
can render an Irish accent. The ‘ Old Soldiers” 
of the title are a couple of scheming parents—the 
worldly mamma alluded to, Mrs. Major Moss, and a 
man of shady reputation, Captain McTavish. Both 
have daughters much more estimable than the 
parents, and both are anxious to secure as son-in- 
law an easy-going young country gentleman, Mr. 
Lionel Leveret, who has sold out of the army and 
retired to his estate in company with an ex-corporal 
his body-servant, and to the enjoyment of three 
thousand a year. The McTavishes have so far 





work on Saturday was Gade’s pleasant overture, hooked their prize that Lionel is engaged to Kate 
“In the Highlands.” Spohr’s eighth violin concerto, , MeTavish ; but there now enters on the scene Mrs. 
(Op. 47), termed the Dramatic, and intended to re- | Major Moss and her daughter Mary, and Lionel 
present n yocal scena, was brilliantly played by | finds his heart attracted more by Mary than Kate. 


Mdme. Néruda, who brought all her power and re- 
finement to bear; and her method of giving the 
melody of a cadenza on one string elicited loud and 
oarnest plaudits. Mdlle.Nita Gaetano successfully and 
agreeably sang, the aria ‘‘Ah dolce guidami,” from 
Donizetti's Anna Bolena” and * Batti, batti” (violon- 
cello obbligato, Mr. Rt. Reed) from ‘* Don Giovanni,” 
an Sig. Foli finely rendered Mozart's scena ‘* Non 


s0, donde,” and Meyerbeer’s “The Monk.” The | 


duet ‘ Crudel perchd ” from * Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
hy the singers named, completed the vocal selection. 
l’riday (to-day) being Schubert's birthday, on Saturday 
a Schubert concert will be given, anda MS.symphony, 
a hymn for four solo voices and chorus, and a part 


song for male voices, with accompaniment of four 


horns, will be performed for the first time in this 
country. Mdme. Sherrington and other artists, with 
a professional choir of male voices, will assist. 

The “Israel in Egypt” was given on Friday evening 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society, Sir Michael Costa 
conducting as usual. The solo vocalists were Miss 
Edith Wynne, Mrs. Suter, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. J. 
H. Pearson, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
Mr. Reeves availed himself of his full opportunity in 
the air, ** The enemy said;" and due significance 
was given by Mr. Santley and Mr. Lewis Thomas to 
the great duet, ** The Lord is a man of war,”’ which 
was encored by acclamation. The chorus manifested 
that improvement observable of late: the “ Hail- 
stone"’ was finely given and encored, and merit 
attached to the delivery of ‘* He led them through 
the deep,” “ Thy right hand, O Lord,” “ And with 
the blast,” and ‘* The Lord shall reign.” 





THEATRES. 

A new comedy in three acts by Mr. Byron has been 
produced at the Strand Theatre under favourable 
auspices. The title of the play is ‘ Old Soldiers,” 
and the piece is wrought in that voin of unflagging 
good humour and high spirits which permeates all 
Mr. Byron's dramas, It is for this reason—because 
the writing is so huppily unconstrained, so merry and 
amusing, and because the stage business is arranged 
with such tact—that one is compelled to like Mr. 
Kyron in the teeth of the improbabilities and em- 
ployment of old dramatic material with which he 
deals. The auditor cares not to analyse the means 
which afford him amusement; he is content with 
being amused, and in Mr. Byron's comediés he is 
sure ofthat. Aboveall, Mr. Byron isthe dramatist for 
the Strand. The frequenter of Mrs. Swanborough's 
house is not prepared for exhausting draughts on 
his sympathies: he does not expect to have his feel- 
ings harrowed, his heart-beats stopped or his eyes 
suffused; he would as soon anticipate an Italian opera 
there as a play which should have him spell-bound 


There follows a contest of diplomacy between the 
‘‘old soldiers’ as to which shall finally land the 


young man. He himself would rather have Mary, 


but then he is under promise to Kate, and does not 
know that she prefers a poorer man, one Gordon 
Lockhart, a clerk. So he honourably sticks to his 
engagement. His faithful servant Cassidy tries 
ito help him, and succeeds in persuading Captain 
McTavish that Lionel is an embarassed man, and 
| that Lockhart is the real catch. Tbe Captain weakly 
swallows this bait, and breaks off the match; but 
this time Kate refuses, for she too is honour- 
able and will not desert her lover on account of 
|his poverty. At last, after many cross-fires, mat- 
| tors are adjusted; Lionel marries the girl he 
prefers, Kate gets her own sweetheart Lockhart, and 
the Captain is consoled with an annuity conditional 
on his settling in the West Indies; while Lionel’s 
houschold is relieved of Mrs. Major by that astute 
|lady’s marriage with a gentleman of her late hus- 
| band’s rank. The foregoing plot, it will be seen, is 
| of the slenderest kind, but it is compensated by the 
wit and fun which infuses the dialogue. All the 
| characters talk smartly and all are amusing. Mr. 
| Byron’s assumption of Lionel Leveret may be im- 
| agined: his ease, his self-possession, and the quiet 
| point with which he delivers his good things, have all 
| been noticed before under different circumstances. 
| Mr, Edward Terry is excellent in Cassidy, and adds 
one more unqualified success to those already 
achieved by this versatile comedian. His humour is 
occasionally relieved by pathos admirably expressed. 
Mr. W. H. Vernon as the scheming Captain, Mrs. 
Raymond as the other ‘old soldier,” are of course 
suitably fitted. Miss Ada Swanborough lends force 
and feeling to the part of Mary, and Miss Kate 
Bishop has won good opinions as Kate; while Messrs. 
J. H. Barnes and Stephenson are fully efficient in 
the remaining parts. The scenery by Mr. H. P. 
Hall is in as good keeping as that habitually con- 
tributed by this clever young artist. 

“ Cromwell” has been withdrawn from the Queen's 
—ostensibly owing to the illness of Mr. George 
Rignold, who has really broken down under the 
strain of the title-réle added to a surgical malady 
which calls for absolute rest. In the case of a 
successful play no doubt the part would have been 
understudied, but the fortunes of ‘‘ Cromwell" were 
declining before Mr. Rignold’s health gave way. 
Accordingly the opportunity has been taken to 
revive ** Amos Clarke,” with Mr. George Neville in 
the character previously played by Mr. Rignold. 
The substitution, as regards the play, is satisfactory, 
for Mr. Watts Phillips’s piece is an attested good 
melodrama. 

Another withdrawal is to be chronicled: that of 
“Trotty Veck” at the Gaiety. Instead of this 





| 





=——. 
operetta ‘‘ Le Fifre Enchanté,” called the « Magic 
Fife,” in which Miss Constance Loseby plays the 
chief part, and a revival of ‘ Off the Line,” the 
adaptation from the French which Mr. Toole has g9 
largely helped to make popular. Miss Cooper, g 
clever young actress, replaces Mrs. Billington here, 
and Miss Fanny Brough also takes part in the 
reproduction. ‘Ali Baba” maintains its holg, 
The Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh have visited this theatre in the course of 
the week. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





On Saturday evening last the Bijou Theatre, in 
Archer Street, was crowded; the attraction bej 
Mr. Power in the character of O'Callaghan, in the 
well-known play of “ His Last Legs,” by Bayle 
Bernard. The company was composed of several 
amateurs, friends of Mr. Power, assisted by some 
semi-professional ladies. The whole interest in the 
play is concentrated in the one character of 
O'Callaghan, and was, we believe, written for the 
famous Irish actor, T. Power, who went down in the 
unfortunate President in 1842. His present name. 
sake, however, claims no relationship with him. 
Mr. Power when in India gained reputation ip 
private circles as an amateur, and he is not likely 
to lose it here. His perfect self-possession, his 
careful attention to all those subtle details of facial 
and other bodily expression so necessary to complete 
acting, his clear elocution and perfect mastery of 
the Irish brogue, made his part of O'Callaghan a 
clever piece of acting, and this was certainly the 
verdict given by the enthusiastic applause of the 
audience. It has been rumoured that Mr. Power 
contemplates appearing on the public boards. 








a 


SIR ROBERT STEWART’S LECTURES. 





Sir Robert Stewart delivered the second of a 
course of lectures on Saturday. The lecture-room 
was filled to overflowing. 

The Lecturer, Sir Robert Stewart, said :—Last 
week I spoke to you of bardic and Ossianic music, 
and of the caiones or death-songs of Ireland. o- 
day our subject is the harp, but before woe enter 
upon it, I wish to refer to one name of much 
interest to us, both as Irishmen!and as Christians. 
It is that of St. Columba (Columbkille, or the 
‘* dove of the cell”), whose real name was O'Neill, 
a descendant of ‘ Nial of the nine hostages,” and 
a near relative of the King of Ulster. Born in 
the middle of the sixth century, he studied both 
at Armagh aud at the famous musical school of 
Mungret, on the Shannon, to which I referred the 
other day; and was, I believe, at the head of the 
bards of Ireland. St. Columba’s honoured name 
is (to our reproach) only commemorated at one of 
our Dublin churches, the chapel attached to the 
College of St. Columba, formerly at Stackallan, 
county Meath, and now situated at Rathfarnham, 
near Dublin. When St. Columba lived, as I need 
hardly tell you, printing was unknown. Now the 
Irish saint Finnian possessed a famous MS. of the 
Psalms. Columba, like Sebastian Bach in later 
times, asked leave to make a copy of it for his own 
use. Like Sebastian Bach, he was refused: St- 
Finnian would not lend it. So Columba, just 
like Bach, worked away by night, and secretly 
madeone. Some one told this to St. Finnian and 
he demanded from Columba the copy; the young 
man refused, and appealed to King Dermod at 
Tara; the decision was against him, the decree 
was very characteristic of those early times, it 
began in these words:—‘‘Every cow has a right 
to her own calf” (laughter), and, therefore, the 
St. Finnian MS. being the source of the copy, the 
latter must be given up. Now Columba was 
a true Irishman in every way. It is true be 


was learned, he was musical, but he was also 
rash in the extreme; he first reproached bis 
kinsman, the King of Ulster, for siding 











lugubrious play we haye now a version of Offenbach’s 


against him, and then taking away the pre 
cious MS., he went off and roused up his owa 
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clan, the great sept of the O’Neills. When did 
Irishmen refuse such a summons? Up rose the 
O’Neills, they follewed Columba, and fought a 
bloody battle with the forces of King Dermod, in 
which hundreds of men were slain! Columba 
now felt remorse, as well as he might, and he 
made, or tried to make, reparation by voluntarily 
exiling himself to the Island of Iona, on the 
northern coast of Scotland, where his subsequent 
history is well known. Now, it happened at this 
time that the Irish musicians, like most petted 
people, grew spoiled; so many of the nation 
followed the bardic profession that other occupa- 
tions were neglected; the bards were very 
fractious—nay, both Welsh and Irish bards were 
known to demand the hawk, the hound, or the 
personal ornaments of their very host or hostess! 
To such a pitch did the Irish bards carry their 
claims that at last the king resolved to expel them 
all, and but for St. Columba, who was specially 
summoned home from his voluntary exile, and his 
missionary labours at Iona, this would have been 
done. However, he, as their former head, felt so 
great an interest in them, that he induced the 
king to rescind the decree, and having saved the 
bards from banishment, returned to Iona and 
died there. When the Danes ravaged that island 
in the 10th century, his body was carried back 
to Ireland, and interred in the same grave with 
St. Patrick and St. Brigid. So you see how 
closely connected with Irish music was our great 
Saint Columbkille. 

Now for the Irish harp. In this portion of my 
subject I have to acknowledge what very great 
assistance I have received from the researches of 
that profound Irish scholar and accurate anti- 
quary, the late Eugene O’Curry, and the exhaus- 
tive aud careful editing of that learned man and 
most courteous gentleman, Dr. Sullivan, the 
secretary of the Royal Irish Academy, who has 
kindly permitted me to make use of the proof- 
sheets of his forthcoming edition of the lectures 
in question—works which contain more inform- 
ation, and are, if possible, more accurate than 
even the writings of George Petrie. The harp, 
mostly called cruit in Irish MSS., was known in 
very early times here—even in the days of those 
Grecian colonists of Ireland, the Tuatha de 
Danann, 1800 years before the Incarnation, when 
effects are attributed to it similar to those of 
Timotheus with Alexander, making the listeners 
weep, laugh, and sleep by turns. The well-known 
myth of the discovery of the lyre from a tortoise 
shell by the Egyptian Mercury had also its in- 
teresting Irish counterpart, when a woman walk- 
ing on the strand of Camas (supposed to be in the 
county of Antrim) hears sounds emitted by the 
dried sinews of a -whale’s earcase, and thence (says 
the chronicler) was derived the Irish cruit. It would 
appear that the most ancient Theban harps had 
strings of catgut, and not of wire, like those of 
this country, which anciently possessed them of 
iron, bronze, and silver. Assyrian harps seem to 
have been played with a plectrum. ‘The harp seen 
and sketched by Bruce, in his travels to discover 
the source of the Nile, had no fore pillar, which 
rather puzzled musicians as to the manner in 
which the strain of the strings could be borne, the 
pull of the strings in a modern grand piano being 
equivalent to a weight of many tons. Bruce's 
account was long doubted, until supported by 
other English travellers, as well as by the Dane, 
M. Norden, and by the French M. Denon, who 
accompanied Napoleon to Egypt in 1798. A harp 
without the fore-pillar is represented upon the Irish 


cross of Ullard, county Kilkenny, which would 


"em to show that our harp came from Egypt. 
The telyn, or Welsh harp, was by O’Curry ingeni- 


vasly derived from the term teillin, buzzing of 
bees, which its tones, produced by horse-hair 
ttrings, would suggest. ‘The names of all these 
iustruments were, however, somewhat loosely 
*pplied, just as our piano-makers might speak of 
“4 cottage,” meaning a musical instrument. Dr. 
Sullivan thinks the harp of David, and that of the 


that the harp, shaped as we see it, originated in 
the British Isles, most probably in Ireland. From 
the eighth to the fourteenth century the Irish 
cruit-players wandered about Europe, extending 
their steps even to Italy, where, according to 
Dante (fourteenth century), quoted by Galilei in 
1581, both Irish harps and harpists were awarded 
the palm and an antiquity above all others. 
it should be remembered, was in the reign of 
A very interesting part of Sir R. 
Stewart’s lecture consisted in a detailed account 
of Vallancey’s, Petrie’s and (the most correct of 
all) of O'Curry’s history of the so-called Brian 
Boroihme harp in the College Museum, an instru- 
ment which the lecturer described as the most 
ancient and one of the most beautifully shaped 
A wire-strung harp, exactly 
copied from it, was used at the lecture; melodies 
in the four scales used by Irish harpers being per- 
formed upon it by Mrs. Mackey, professor of the 
harp at the Royal Academy of Music. 
ment of each melody with a diagram of its scale, 
suspended upon the wall, was further pointed out. 
The airs played were—‘ The Coolin,”’ “‘ Tho valley 
lay smiling,” ‘‘ Remember the glories of Brian the 
brave,” and “ Weep on!” The latter, asa further 
illustration, was sung by one of the children of the 
College Chapel choir. A model (in plaster of Paris) 
of the large and beautiful Dallway harp, of 52 
strings (1621), was exhibited, and allusion was 
made to one of the very few ancient Irish instru- 
ments now extant, viz., the harp with 37 strings, 
and about three feet high, formerly belonging to 
the famous Robin Adair, and now in the possesgion 
of his descendant, the accomplished Sir George 
Hodson, Bart., of Hollybrooke, near Bray. 

The next lecture, on Saturday, 1st Feb., including 
notices of the Irish bagpipe, will be illustrated 
upon that instrument. 


harps in Europe. 











THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—XY. 


To tHe Epiror. 


Sin,—If the reader has carefully followed me he 
has almost unknowingly arrived at this truth: 
Sounds, when used as words, are but the shadow or 
image of spiritual knowledge, and so used, always 
appeal through the past to the present; but sounds 
when used as intrinsic attributes are no longer 
shadows but are realities, and, as such, never appeal 
through the past, but always direct to the present. 
That is why true music never is old; music has no 
Being so it is clear that we can extend the 
thesis given before (XII.) and predicate of music that 
its function is not only to ‘present’ and to 
“suggest” but that these functions can be used to 
the uttermost extent, so that they do not conflict 
either with themselves or with other modes of appeal to 
the mind. Is music then subordinate to words, as 
some few assert? No, unless the music oversteps its 
limitations; properly used it is co-ordinate. 
are words subordinate to music, as most musicians 
seem to believe? (Composers as well as reproducers 
are included.) Sternly, no. Music has greater scope, | ©! aneely > : ' 
language greater certainty, but the basis of each is | plies the anticipation of « feeling, definite or in- 
different, the mode of approach in each is different, definite, to be hereafter encountered, that is the main 
Thus | force to be employed ina listener. Imagination is 
it is seen that imagination has a greater action in | Confined to the arrangement by the mind of things 
the scope of music than in that of poetry, but it has | Which might oceur irrespective of any personal grati- 
at the same time fewer materials (symbols) where- | fication save from the plain process of imagining 
Here is an example of the false use the joy in the former looks onward, the joy in 

of imagination which has aptly fallen to hand: | latter is momentary and present. 

“When Joshua prays that the sun may stay its| It appears to me that the instruction of all 
course, Handel makes us hear it stand still by means | composers of music has beon a one-sided one, and 
of a long holding note; a device imitated by Haydn | owing to this they have been sometimes thwarted, 
in ‘And there was light’— making us hear the|and more frequently crippled, in trying to do the 
sudden light, and by Mendelssohn in ‘ Elijah,’ | best possible to their faculties. Hence we find 
where the prophet tells the youth to ascend the|in all composers a preponderating excellence in 
mountains to seek some sign of rain, making us hear | treating instrumental musi¢ (abstract niusic) over 
the silence and solitude by a single long note upon | that shown in adjusting to words beautiful sounds 
the oboe. Many may laugh (I restrain myself) |in pleasing succession, and associating sounds and 
at the idea of representing these phenomena by | words in proper combination. _And this is why: 
sound, by we feel that the (sic) great tone poets are ; sounds expressive of specific feelings, from the croak 
‘There are more things in heaven and earth, | of the bull-frog to the song of the nightingale, are, 


and the appeal made by each is different also. 














Captive Israelites, was the triangular kinnor, and| than are dreamt of in our philosophy.’ ” 


~—__] 


grand piece of self-deception; here we have a 
material substance heard to be stationary, here we 
have the hearing of an ocular impression somewhat 
analogous to feeling an odour, and here wo have no 
sound or silence heard by some sound or noise, 
Now this mode of writing music is perfectly legitimate 
in a composer, but it has not self-contained expres- 
sion of any definite feeling, it is solely used to 
suggest, not to define. Silence could have been 
shown by itself, but such would not have been 
Mendelssohn; — in the caso instanced silence 
being symbolised in the words, Mendelssohn re-on- 
forces the feeling by ceasing all progression in 
modulation and inflection, and thus reduces the 
sound to the least impression. Moreover, it can 
be seen how these false statements are generated 
by the uncontrolled license of imagination. Impros- 
sions entirely different in themselves have a ten- 
dency to cohere when received together; each man 
has his own special impressions of contiguity. One 
man cannot see a mountain without thinking of a man 
with a white hat, because the first time he saw the 
first he encountered the other, who robbed him. 
Another man never hears the “ Messiah" without 
thinking of pork pic and onions, because he once 
experienced a combination of the three. Handel 
does not make you hear the sun stand still, but you 
are informed that it did, and at the same time you 
receive a pleasurable stationary impression, which 
will cause hereafter each to suggest the other by the 
psychological law of association. Again with Haydn, 
let any one only read “ And there was,” thon let the 
music sound without words, and if a listener were 
asked “ There was what?” he would unhesitatingly 
say ‘‘noise.”” Now these additional feelings gene- 
rated by contiguity must be approached by a composer 
in this mode: he must assume that the association 
he is about to make is heard for the first time by all. 
(If itis not he is a thief, not a musical artist.) On 
that basis alone he’ can re-enforce the feelings o 
expectancy: that is the basis of vertical, as rhythm 
is of horizontal, writing. A composer then, has to 
do mostly with controlled imagination, a re-producer 
or performer has to do mostly, in himself but os- 
pecially in a listener, with controlled expectation. 
Now I think I have gradually worked up to the 
true position of an ordinary teacher ; we gq betweens, 
who are good for nothing better, we should be equal 
to the position of giving true analysis of anything 
we undertake to teach: there is no necessary need 
that we ‘should at least be perfect,” for God is not 
more; but most emphatically we should solely 
be vehicles of explanation rather than base 
models of what in many instances is false, Our 
hackneyed term “feeling” is only sympathy ; 
and masters have to gonerate or stimulate sympathy 
through desire and love, that is the very first step of 
teaching; but mastors have to go far beyond this, and 
give, what sympathy does not, power of production. 
Dr. Newman tells us: ‘* Sentiment, whether imagina- 
tive or emotional, falls back upon the intellect for 
its stay, when sense cannot be called into exercise.” 





Then | Ie there a man dare meet me and assert that sonse 


alone should bo the supreme governor of music? I 
think not. Then let us understand the difference 
between recipient and producer. Expectation im- 








This is alike all other displays of their instincts, part and 
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parcel of the nature and constitution of the animals ; 
and this is also one condition in human voice. (See 
XXI.) But more, whence comes it that the knowledge 
which we derive from the senses gets beyond them? 
From whence comes the faculty which enables us to 
generalise, and which we see so exemplified in words ? 
This is owing to the God-like portion of our nature, 
to the spirit which is in us; and, in spite of Mr. 
Darwin, is not ‘‘evolved.” Being so, the want 
of a properly balanced understanding of functions 
has led astray the best of music writers, and 
as I wish this known for those who hereafter 
have to come, I will briefly classify in better 
form what I put a month ago. (1) The highest 
aim of music is to subserviently co-operate in 
re-enforcing the immediate and individual expres- 
sion of the best spiritual and moral feelings; in 
short, the servitude of music in the Church—actual 
presentation through undeveloped forces truthfully 
used. (2) The highest aim of developed forces would 
be in the sacred opera—actual and apparent presen- 
tation artistically intertwined. (3) The next highest 
aim of developed forces, but unequally balanced, 
would be in the oratorio—apparent presentatiom. (4) 
The next, equally balanced but for a lower purpose, 
would be opera, the best form of which would be 
shown in enforcing mythology —actual and apparent 
presentation. (5) True home song. (6) Represen- 
tative home song. It will be seen throughout I have 
tried to keep the fact well forward, that art is but a 
shadow ofadeeperthing. Here is the passage which 
I kept back from ‘Sesame and Lilies:" it refers to 
the passage near the end of the first series: ‘Get 
your voice disciplined and clear.” ‘‘ Then, in art, keep 
the finest models before her, and let her practice in 
all accomplishments be accurate and thorough, so as 
to enable her to understand more than she ac- 
complishes. I say the finest models—that is to say, 
the truest, simplest, usefullest. Note these epithets ; 
they will range through all the arts. Try them in 
music, where you might think them the least appli- 
cable. I say the truest, that in which the notes most 
closely and faithfully express the meaning of the 
words, or the character of intended emotion; again, 
the simplest, that in which the meaning and melody 
are attained with the fewest and most significant 
notes possible; and finally, the usefullest, that music 
which makes the best words most beautiful, which 
enchants them in our memories each with its own 
glory of sound, and which applies them closest to the 
heart at the moment we need them.’—TI am, Sir, 
yours truly, 
Cuaries Lunn. 

Edgbaston, January 28th, 1873. 

P.8.—If the stranger who wrote to me upon the 
analogy of colour and sound will look in the Journal 
of Seience for this month, he will find a far more 
able article than I could write. 





LAW AND POLICE CASES. 


The resolution for the acceptance of a composition 
of one shilling in the pound agreed to by the substi- 
tuted meeting of Mr. F. Strange’s creditors was 
registered by Mr. Registrar Keene, in the Bankruptcy 
Court, last week, on the application of Mr. W. H, 
Roberts. The principal opposition was withdrawn, 
The liabilities amount to close upon £40,000. Some 
of the bandmen who played at the Surrey Gardens 
appeared to oppose the resolution; but it appeared 
that this debt had been contracted pending the 
presentation of the liquidation petition and the 
passing of the resolution, and they could not be 
heard, the ground upon which they applied being 
that they had not received notice. 

An application was made to the Court of Queen's 
Bench on Saturday to set aside the nonsuit in the 
cause Syers v. Conquest. Mr. Syers the proprietor 
of the Oxford, it may be remembered, sought to 
recover penalties from Mr, Conquest, the proprietor 
of the Grecian Theatre, for having given a concert 
there on Ash Wednesday, the theatre not being 
licensed for music and dancing. The plaintiff's 
counse) explained that although this was a penal 
action, it was only one in a long course of warfare 
whigh had taken place between the proprietors of 
music-halls and the proprietors of theatres. The 
plaintiff! owned a music-hall, and had been fined, 
at the instance of managers of theatres, altogether 








| to be studying the method at the present time. 





about £500. A society existed for the protection of 
the music-halls, and endeavoured to retort on the 
proprietors of theatres by preventing them using 
their theatres on Ash Wednesday. The Lord Chief 
Justice, in delivering judgment, said that the rule to 
set aside the nonsuit must be discharged. It was 
an undisputed fact that one theatre was used asa 
concert-hall once and once only within the year, and 
they could not hold that the isolated opening of the 
theatre for that purpose was a keeping of the house 
for music and dancing within the Act or the author- 
ities. It had been ingeniously argued that, the 
theatre being used constantly for public entertain- 
ments, the isolated concert in question could be 
connected with those entertainments so as to con- 
stitute the offence; but they could not think that a 
proper construction to put upon a penal statute. 
There was no such keeping of the theatre as a place 
in which to hold concerts, as, if it was not licensed, 
could render the defendant liable. It was not 
necessary to decide whether the magistrates’ license 
for music and dancing extended—according to the 
true construction of the words of the license—to the 
theatre as a building appurtenant to the tavern. As 
then advised he thought it did. On the other point, 
however, they held that the rule should be 
discharged. The other learned judges concurred. 





Tonic Sou-ra Sratistics.—The paper of Statistics 
by Mr. J. 8S. Curwen, read at the recent meetings of 
the Tonic Sol-fa College, has been published. After 
noticing that five years ago, when a census was 
taken, the number of pupils annually passing through 
the Tonic Sol-fa classes was found to be 200,000, 
the writer, in the absence of a second census, pro- 
ceeds to calculate the present number of pupils by 
reference to the sales of instruction books and appa- 
ratus. The result is that 315,000 pupils are believed 
The 
certificates issued by the Tonic Sol-fa College are 
sixteen in number, five in vocal practice, three in 
musical theory, one for the teacher, four for various 
classes of instruments, the others in harmony 
analysis, composition, and the ordinary notation. 
In thirteen. years 86,000 elementary certificates have 
been taken, and 17,000 intermediate. There have 
also been issued 508 member's and 173 advanced 
certificates. The correspondence classes conducted 
by the College have been joined by 800 students in 
harmony analysis, and by 400 in elementary com- 
position. The unfounded character of the statement 
that the common notation is a strange language to 
the Tonio Sol-fa pupils is shown by the large propor- 
tion of those who choose to pass the optional examin- 
ation in the common notation. This examination 
commencing with singing a hymn-tune at sight, 
increases in difficulty with each certificate. For the 
member's the candidate has to write from memory 
the air of a tune containing transition, to sing at 
sight a passage containing change of key and the 
minor mode, and to analyse the chords of a hymn- 
tune; for the advanced, he has to sing at sighta 
passage containing transition of several removes, 
and to translate a passage in the keys of E, B, A flat, 
or D flat--containing a distant modulation—from 
the new notation into the old. It will thus be seen 
that this examination is a thorough one, yet two- 
thirds of those who take the intermediate; four to 
one of those who take the member's; and eight to 
one of those who take the advanced, chooge to pass 
it. The literature which now supplies the move- 
ment is referred to as an index of its vitality. At 
least twenty other publishers besides Mr. Curwen 
have issued works in the new notation; Mr. Curwen 
himself having over 12,000 pages of music on sale. 
Among recent proofs of the extent of the movement 
is the fact that 9000 of the 11,000 singers under the 
Band of Hope Union at the Crystal Palace preferred 
to use the Sol-fa notation ; and that all of the one 
hundred teachers of schools under the London 
School Board did the same. Two of the four choirs 
which competed at the National Music Meetings last 
year were Sol-fa choirs; one of the others was half 
made up of Sol-faists; while the number of Sol- 
faists in the Welsh chorus was considerable. More- 
over a Sol-fa choir won the only contested choral 
prize. In the colonies and foreign parts the method 
had widely spread ; indeed, considering that thirty 
years ago it was hardly known beyond a Norwich 
day-school, its progress could only be described as 
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REVIEWS. 

The Life and Times of Algernon Sydney. By 
Avexanpar Cartas Ewarp, F.8.A. of Hor 
Majesty's Record Office. Two volumes. London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1872. 


For aman who stands so boldly forth in outling 
as Algernon Sydney, it is strange that we know go 
little of his personal character and surroundings, 
What we know is admirable—heroical. An honest 
man amid rascaldom, a consistent man among tum. 
coats, a man whom we love to make the typical 
Englishman, inasmuch as he was staunch to hig 
principles, loyal to his creed, and not afraid to meet 
death in a good cause. He was inflexibly brave and 
incorruptibly honest; and he underwent the usual 
fate of honesty—was distrusted and hated by both 
extremes of faction and died on the scaffold at last, 
a martyr to civil and religious liberty. In this wise 
he looms against the background of history; but if 
he has the grandeur he has also the vagueness of a 
statue: of the man himself, his composition, hig 
inner relations, our knowledge is very small. Mr. 
Ewald has here compiled two volumes about him, 
but Mr. Ewald confesses he has very little to say, 
Accordingly, he says it with great diffuseness, and 
impresses all sorts of matter—reference, extract, 
and disquisition; the result of all of which, when 
examined, is but small. In fact the materials 
for a life of Sydney do not exist in anything like 
sufficiency. 

Algernon Sydney was born at Penshurst, the 
birthplace of many of that illustrious family :—of 
the brilliant Sir Philip himself, and that immortal 
Countess, ‘‘ the subject of all verse, Sydney's sister, 
Pembroke’s mother,’ whose memory Jonson’s tender- 
ness suffers not to die. Oneof Algernon’s ancestors 
jousted on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Another 
was Lord President of Wales. A brother of Sir 
Philip distinguished himself so greatly in Flanders 
that he was made Earl of Leicester in 1618: this 
was the grandfather of Algernon. Im his youth 
Algernon commanded a troop of horse in Ireland, 
and acted with bravery and resolution against the 
rebels. When the civil war broke out between 
King and Parliament, Sydney did not hesitate, 
but cast his lot with the Commons. He fought 
at Marston Moor under Lord Manchester; in 
1645 he was returned member for Cardiff, having 
already been appointed Colonel of the reorganised 
army and Governor of Chichester.  Subse- 
quently he was “made Governor of Dover, and 
sat in the Council. He disapproved of the 
execution of King Charles, and withdrew from 
the Commission of the Trial. He sat in that 
Long Parliament which Cromwell dissolved, and 
was present at that memorable coup d'état. “It 
happened,” writes the Earl of Leicester, in his 
journal, “that Algernon Sydney sat next to the 
Speaker on the right hand; the General said 
Harrison, ‘ Put him out.’ Harrison spoke to Sydney 
to go out, and sat still. The General said again, 
‘Put him out!’ Then Harrison and Wortley put 
their hands upon Sydney’s shoulders, aa if they 
would force him to go out; then he rose and went 
towards the door. Then the General went to the 
table where the mace lay, which used to be carried 
before the Speaker, and said, ‘Take away thew 
baubles ;’ so the soldiers took away the mace, and 
all the House went out; and at the going out, they 
say, the General said to young Sir Henry Vane, 
calling him by his name, that he might have pr 
vented this extraordinary course, but he was 4 
juggler, and had not so much as common honesty.” 

From the dissolution of the Long Parliament 0 
the death of the Protector, Algernon Sydney, with 
the exception of a second brief visit paid to De Witt 
at the Hague, remained in strict retirement at Pent 
hurst. During this interval of somewhat un00d 
genial seclusion, he spent much of his time ty 
indulging the taste he had inherited from his father 
for literary pursuits, and in the solution of abstrus 
speculations on history and political ethics. It is 
supposed that the ‘‘ Essay on Love,” now in mant 
script at Penshurst, was written by him at this tim 
In this essay, Sydney explains the nature and 
object of true pas ion; and, gonfinivg bis 
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gervations entirely to the analysis of virtuous 
love, lays down as an unanswerable proposition, 
that the only passion which can add to and 
never detract from the happiness of mankind, 
is a chaste and lawful love. No misogynist or 
arrogant lord of creation, Sydney pays, in the 
pages of this essay, due tribute to woman’s 
character, and avows it as his belief that, with the 
advantages of a liberal education, the female intel- 
ject is fully capable of all the nobler achievements of 
the human mind. “Tt is true,” he writes, ‘that 
women have not those helps from study and educa- 
tion as men have, but in the natural powers of the 
mind are noways inferior. They exempt thomselves 
from the trouble of those knotty sciences that serve 
only to deceive fools; and instead of this they have 
a pleasantness of wit in conversation very much 
beyond men, and a well-composedness of judgment 
which, if they did not deserve our love, would move 
our envy; and unto whatsoever they apply them- 
selves, either learning, business, domestic or public 
government, show themselves at least equal to our 
sex. Let not any man, then, through a fond and 
impudent presumption in his own merit, despise 
the sex.” 

Though Sydney took no share in the affairs of the 
Protectorate, his friends were incessant in desiring 
his reappearance amongst them. Bradshaw and 
Scot, and many of Sydney’s former colleagues, were 
now amongst the most hostile in the rank of the 
Opposition. But the political exile at Penshurst 
deemed it more consistent with his sense of duty, 
and in better taste, to abstain entirely from attend- 
ance in the House. His eldest brother, Lord L’Isle, 
always managed to sail with the wind. He had 
sided with the Presbyterians, then with the In- 
dependents as their star arose, and now he was a 
warm worshipper of the rising sun, Cromwell. Con- 
sequently a coolness arose between the brothers, 


the house of their father Lord Leicester. To amuse 
the household at Penshurst, and to relieve the 
monotony of his life, Sydney determined to give a 
representation of the play of ‘Julius Cesar.” A 
large audience was invited, the actors were in har- 
mony, and the play was a decided success. Sydney 
sustained the part of Marcus Brutus, and many of 
his remarks, whether by accident or design, reflected 
severely on Cromwell. When news of the event 
was brought to Lord L’Isle in London, he at once 
wrote to his father complaining of the insult that 
had been passed upon the head of the Government, 
and of the undue authority which Algernon was 
allowed to exercise at Penshurst. ‘In my poor 
opinion,” he writes, “the business of your lordship’s 
house has passed somewhat uuluckily, and that it 
had been better used to do a seasonable courtesy to 
my Lord Protector than to have had such a play 
acted in it, of public affront to him; which does 
much entertain the town. I have been in some 
places where they have told me they were exceedingly 
pleased with the gallant reception of the chief actor 
init, and by applauding him they put him several 
times upon it.” He then went on to complain of 
the greater influence wielded over the father to the 
younger son. From that time forth the two brothers 
remained at variance, 

At the time of the Restoration, Sydney exiled 
himself and travelled on the Continent, only re- 
fuming upon an assurance of safety from the 
profligate monarch. He attempted to stand for 
Guildford, but the Court influence was too strong 
for him, He was accused by his enemies—and the 
charge has since darkened his fame—of having 
received bribes from Barillon the French ambas- 
tador to give his interest to Louis and advocate 
Peace with France. Macaulay has given in his 
adherence to the belief that Sydney actually took 
the money, and contrasts the moral laxity of that 
“ge with the severity wherewith such an act would 
be regarded nowadays. Hallam also believes Syd- 
ney was a pensioner of Versailles, but argues that 
he was not really bought over, but aceepted a present 
or acting in conformity with his principles. But 
the whole proof against Algernon Sydney rests on 
the inclusion of his name in Barillon’s list of 

pensioners, Barillon says he gaye money to the 


leaders of the Opposition, and among them to 
Algernon Sydney. We have no corroborative evi- 
dence, no additional testimony, nothing but the 
bare words of Barillon to go upon. In all cases 
where an accusation rests entirely upon personal 
testimony, everything depends upon the character 
of the witness. ‘“ When we see the characters of 
Sydney and of Hampden,” writes Earl Russell, 
“whose name will always live in the hearts of 
Englishmen, depreciated upon the authority of a 
French Minister, we naturally inquire whether the 
witness has any interest for concealing the truth, 
and whether his character stands equally high 
with that of the English patriots.” But Baril- 
lon’s character by no means bears the light. 
Mdme. de Sévigné says of him that he knew always 
how to get money, no matter how high his expendi- 
ture might be. Ho started poor, he was entrusted 
with secret service money, and he became rich; he 
was also known to be avaricious, unscrupulous and 
luxurious. What more easy for Barillon than to 
pretend to bribe the members of the Opposition and 
quietly pocket the money? Which is the more 
probable — that Barillon should do this, or that 
Sydney and Hampden—men whom neither King 
nor Protector could corrupt, should accept pitiful 
sums from a foreign prince? Among other names, 
we read that Hampden received 500 guineas, Lyttle- 
ton, Powle, and Harbord also 500 guineas, Foley 
300 guineas, and so on. All these were men of 
fortune and property, of honour and probity—the 
pink of the English landed gentry. Is it likely that 
such men would be bribed, even supposing that they 
consented to be bribed, by a few pitiful hundreds ? 
Hampden enjoyed a huge fortune in his own right. 
He was sentenced to a fine ‘of £40,000, and paid 
£6000 for his liberation from prison. Would a 
mere five hundred guineas tempt a man of hhis means 
—even putting his probity on one side ? 


Sydney’s execution for alleged complicity in the 
Rye House plot was a sacrifice to the rotten cause of 
the Stuarts. He was too dangerous a republican not 
to be feared as well as hated, and notwithstanding 
the efforts of the republican party to obtain a com- 
mutation of the death penalty to perpetual banish- 
ment, the Court party resolved that Sydney must die. 
The jury which condemned him had been packed, 
the judge was the brutal and corrupt Jefferies, the 
entire trial was a sham, and a few days after the 
sentence had been pronounced the warrant for his 
execution was transmitted to the sheriff. The few 
days that intervened were devoted to the completion 
of his Apology (a brief reswmé of the chief events of 
his life, and especially of his trial), and to the duties 
of religion. Unlike Lord William Russell, Algernon 
Sydney did not belong to auy particular Church or 
sect. He objected to the slavery of a creed and to 
any organised system of public worship. He disliked 
external ceremonies, and above all disliked what- 
ever savoured of priestcraft. Even the Independent 
ministers who visited him in his cell came not as 
ecclesiastics but simply as} friends, Mr. Ewald 
describes the execution: one of the most pathetic 
incidents in a shameful age, 


“He was told that he was to walk on foot 
to the place of execution, escorted on either side 
by the Sheriffs, and was asked if he wished any 
friends to accompany him to the scaffold. He 
replied that his only friends were the two servants 
of his brother, and these only he {desired to attend 
him at his last moments. His wish was at once 
acceded to; and with head erect, and step firm and 
steady, he walked between his guides, but speaking 
never a word to either, till he came to Tower Hill, 
where the headsman stood grasping his axe, and 
surveying the dense crowd beneath, around, and 
above him. For an instant he stopped, as his 
foot met the first step which led on to the 
scaffold, and lifted up his eyes to heaven in prayer ; 
then, with that air of hauteur which was more 
manner than character, he mounted the black- 
covered staircase. As soon as he approached the 
block he uttered the first words that had passed his 
lips since he quitted his cell. ‘Ihave made my 

eace with God, and have nothing to say to men; 
but here is a paper of what I have to say,” and he 
handed the Sheriffs a document which he had drawn 
up Garing. the solitary moments of his imprison- 
ment. “ Will you read it to the crowd, or will you 
have it read?” asked the Sheriff. ‘No, but if you 


written in your handwriting?” “Yes.” The 
Sheriff then took the paper, and Sydney, removing 
his hat, and coat, and doublet, prepared for 
death. “I am ready to die,” said he, approaching 
the executioner, ‘I will give you no further trouble,” 
and he placed in the man’s hand three guineas. 
The sum was less than the headsman expected, and 
he grumbled. Sydney, seeing the fellow's dis- 
content, desired his servant to give him one or two 
guineas more. Then kneeling down for a few 
moments ‘while you might tell twenty,” he laid 
his head with a smile upon the block and waited for 
the stroke. The headsman grasped his axe, poised 
it, and then, as was the etiquette of his fearful 
office, cried out to his victim—“ Are you ready, sir! 
Will you rise again?” ‘Not till the general 
resurrection—strike on!” answered the Patriot. 
The man obeyed, and with one blow the head was 
severed from the body. 


So passed away, in his sixty-first year, the 
proudest and truest spirit of the time—a martyr in 
the age in which he lived, a sufferer even in 
succeeding ages, down to the day when Johnson 
described him as one of those ‘* scoundrels who have 
no just conception of government.” 
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“Oh come again.” Serenade, The Poetry by Rea. 
Music composed by Lutar Gorient. 

“Trip lightly with me.” A Fairy Song. Written 
by Dr. Carpenter. Music by Lurat Gourient. 
The serenade has a taking little melody, caught 
up by the ear at once and not likely to be soon 
forgotten. It is in F’, 6-8 time, compass nine notes, 
from E to F. A very odd mistake occurs on page 6, 
where “ rain’ is printed for ‘‘ vain.” 

The second song is in E flat, waltz time, the 
melody pretty, but rather too artificial and skippy— 
even for a fairy song. Compass D-to I’, ten notes. 
Dr. Carpenter’s words will be sure to please from 
their lightness and unpretending simplicity. 





“Come when the soft twilight falls... Vocal Duet. 
Written by Dr. Carpenter. The Music composed 
by R. Scuumann. 

Dr. Carpenter's words go exceedingly well to 
Schumann's pretty music, which is much less 
Schumanesque than usual, and therefore more 
likely to please those who patronise the usual run 
of drawing-room duets. Such will find in the 
piece before us no unaccustomed difficulties, and 
more than ordinary musicianly treatment. 








(Durr & Srewarr.} 

“Tt was an April morning.” Words by M. B, 

Saepiey. Music by Manta Tippeman. 

Simple and pretty, both voice part and accom- 

paniment exceedingly easy. Key A flat, 2-4 time, 

nine notes, E to F, the compass. 

Le Labbre ella compose, (Biondina No. 8). Parole 
di Giuserre Zarrima, Musica di CHARLES 
Govunop. 

E Stato Alquanto. (Biondina No, 4.) 

Ho messo nuove corde al Mandolino. 
No. 5.) 

Se come io son poeta, (Biondina No. 6.) 
The above form a portion of a series of songs 

the first and second number of which we do not 

remember to haveseen. They are peculiarly French 
in their light and sketchy character, and contain as 
much of the mannerism of their composer as is 
possible to insert in such short compositions. But 
the general absence of form and rhythm is com- 
pensated by freshness of melody and elegance of 
phrase, and by the manner in which these are 
brought out by an accompaniment and symphonic 
passages novel and original to the verge of oddity. 
The hand of the musician is conspicuous through- 
out, and of a musician who will write as he likes— 
even in his “ potboilers.” There must be a change 
in English musical taste ere such compositions as 
these will supplant the dismal ballad which our 
young ladies affect; and if M. Gounod is determined 
to oust our commonplace music, and to remodel 
what we have thought our classics, he must grite 
more sparingly and with more variety. Half-a- 
dozen ‘* Biondings” at a time will create satiety if 


(Biondina 








will not take it I will tear it,” “Is the paper 


not surfeit. 
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A new drama, called “ Maggie Dorme,” is in 
active preparation at the Olympic Theatre. 





Mr. Halliday has returned from Paris, where 
he has been with Mr. Chatterton on the look out 
for novelties. 





Some papers on Shakespeare's jesters, by Mr. 
Cowden Clarke, will appear shortly in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 





Mr. Byron has arranged to supply Mrs. John Wood 
and Mr. J. K. Emmett with a comedy and a cha- 
racter-play respectively. 





M. Dumas is good enough to announce that he 
never intends to write a play again. The loss will 
be that of M, Dumas. 





Mdme. Chaumont, the clever actress of the 
Variétés, is unwell, and has been ordered by her 
medical advisers to Nice. 





“The Love Chase” is in active rehearsal at the 
Olympic, and will shortly take the place of the 
drama of ‘* Without Love.” 


The death of Mdlle. Lenz Vauer, at Bude, near 


Vienna, is announced. The lady presented to the 
Philharmonic Society the bust of Beethoven. 





At the close of the run of “ The Rivals” at 
Charing Cross, Mr. Byron’s new play of ‘' Time’s 
Triumphs” will be ‘produced with Mr. Richard 
Younge’s “' Caste '’ company. 

M. Avrillon, the Director of the Grand Opera- 
house in Brussels, who has hada bad season, has 
engaged Mdme. Nilsson for a series of representa- 
tions, early in April, on her return from Russia. 





The poet Motherwell’s well known collection of 
ballads, ‘‘ Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern,” which 
Sir Walter Scott praised, is to be reprinted, in 
handsome royal octayo, by Mr. Alexander Gardner, 





‘ 


of Paisley, 








a 

The comedy of ** The Ladies’ Battle,” now revived 
at the Strand Opéra Comique, has been erroneeusly 
set down as an adaptation of “La Bataille des 
Dames.” In reality it comes from “Up Duel 
ad’ Amour.” 





An English version of ‘ Les Sonnettes,” the 
amusing duologue piece recently played at the Vari- 
étés by Mdme, Chaumont and M. Dupuis, is being 
arranged for the Gaiety. Miss Farron will play tho 
lady’s-maid part. 

Under the conductorship of Mr. Barnby the 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society will commence 
their second season, with a performance of Bach's 
‘“‘ Passion” (S. Matthew), on Wednesday, February 
the 12th. The series will comprise six performances, 
including Handel's “ Belshazzar” and the “ Isrqe} 
in Egypt.” 





In the absence of grand balls and parties in Paris, 
the concert rooms and theatres are crowded to excess, 
A correspondent writes that the revival of commerce 
in musical instruments is surprising. More Pianos 
are ordered of the firm of Erard than can well 
be supplied, and every instrument was ticketed 
‘* Vendu,” in their warerooms in the Rue du Mail, 





The Dean and Chapter of St. Panl’s are about to 
erect a choir school, in which the choristers will be 
boarded as well as educated. Until it is completed 
one of the Canons’ houses has been lent for the 
purpose ; but as its accommodation is limited the full 
number of choristers cannot be received until the 
choir house is completed, which will probably be 
towards the end of next year. 





The obituary last week contained the name of Mr. 
Hodgson, long connected with the late musical firm 
of Duff and Hodgson. 
musician, and a devoted lover of the sister art of 
painting. From this gentleman Professor Ella pur- 
chased the valuable portrait of Mozart, painted by 
Battoni, 1870, now in the Professor’s study. 





Letters from Paris announce the death of M. 
Scheeffen, brother of Mdme. Erard, and chief director 
of her large establishment in the Rue du Mail, and 
of the piano and harp manufactory in Paris. The 
deceased gentleman and his family resided for several 
months in London during the Communist reign. 
M. Scheeffen, as his German name portends, isa 
native of Alsace. 

The forthcoming opéra bouffe rehearsing (as far 
as the music is concerned) at the Opéra Comique in 
the Strand, is not “‘ La Timbale d’ Argent” or any 
yersion thereof. The ‘ Timbale’ is much too 
wicked for the English stage, and it could not be 
purified without ruining it. Consequently it will 
not be submitted to the Lord Chamberlain's 
Examiner of Plays, whose latest achievement, by 
the way, is to forbid the performance of “ Tricoche 
et Cacolet” at the Royalty. 





Professor Ella delivered his first lecture of th° 
season at the London Institution on Wednesday 
night. His themata were Melody, Accent, Measure, 
and Rhythm, illustrated from ancient, medieval, 
and modern works, closing with a selection from 
Haydn’s “ Winter,” of the “ Seasons.” Mrs. Sickle- 
more and Mrs. Mackay, with the assistance of an 
able band and chamber choir, satisfactorily rendered 
the examples. The lecture theatre was crowded to 
the doors. 





Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton Festival of 1878 promises 4 
brilliant and interesting musical fortnight, beginning 
on the 11th Feb. There are nine concerts in the 
subscription—six evening and three morning. The 
personnel comprises those artists who have given 
such delight to Brighton audiences during the four 
previous festivals; and Mr. F. Kingsbury and Mr. 
Kube will, as heretofore, share the duties of com 
ductorship. The members of the Brighton Sacred 
Harmonic Society, under Mr, R. Taylor, will form 
the chorus. 


The latter was an excellent* 
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A Paris correspondent argues that a married 
woman on the stage exercises less magnetism over 
an audience than a single woman does; that the 
fact thet she belongs to another}; tliat her brightest 
glanees, stveétest dimples, and most musical tones 
are for him, unconsciously diminishes her influence ; 
and states in illustration that there were offered in 
Paris what were called Christine Nilsson watches, 
which had a great sale, but when she took a husband 
their demand so sensibly diminished that the pro- 
prietor changed their name. 





Anew drama, said to be a version of D’Ennery’s 
Les Chevaliers du Brouillard”’ (“ Jack Sheppard ’’) 
is in active preparation at the Queen’s. Of course 
it will not be ealled “ Jack Sheppard.’ Morals for- 
bid! Has not the August Official, who keeps us pure 
in the stalls, forbidden the use of that title even 
though the hero be the very Jack? He licensed the 
Strand burlesque only on the promise that the piece 
should be called by some other title; and thus Jack 
Sheppard remained in the dramatis persone, but 
the title said ‘Idle Prentice.” Could folly 
further go? 





It may be pointed out that there have been several 
adaptors and translators of Dumas’s works in 
English. In addition to the drama of ‘ Pauline,” 
and the ‘Corsican Brothers,” produced in this 
country anonymously, his novel of ‘‘ Pascal Bruno” 
was published in England without any author's 
name, but with that of Theodore Hook affixed to it 
as editor; his ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Belle Isle’* was 
turned into English by Mr. Slous ; while his ‘* Capi- 
taine Paul” became in the hands of Lord Lytton— 
who duly loaded it with orthodox blank verse—“ 'The 
Sea Captain.” 





The Nottingham Sacred Harmonic Society an- 
nounce a grand ‘‘ musical festival’? conducted by 
Sir Michael Costa, for Thursday next. The morn- 
ing performance will be Sir Michael Costa’s 
“Naaman ;” that in the evening, a miscellaneous 
concert including Handel’s ‘‘ See the conquering,” 
and Beethoven's ‘“ Hallelujah,” the overtures to 
“ William Tell” and ‘* Semiramide,” Costa’s March 
from “Eli;"’ and songs, duets, trios, ete., by 
Mdlles. Natalie Carola and Enriquez, Mdme. Clara 
Suter, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Santley. The 
orchestra will be complete and efficient. 





The 117th anniversary of Mozart's birth was 
celebrated last Monday by a juvenile romp, ball, 
and concert at the Musical Union Institute, given 
by Professor Ella. The guests included children of 
eminent artists and of some aristocratic families. 
The waltzes, polkas, galops, marches, and choruses 
were all new for the occasion, and the féte ended by 
the “ Queen of the Night” in the “ Temple of Isis” 
presenting each guest with the badge of Wolfgang 
Mozart and a portrait of the Amphitryon Professor. 
The finale consisted of a fine performance of a se- 
lection from Rossini’s tragic opera of “ Zelmira” 
with 4 complete chamber choir and band. 





Under the patronage of the Princess of Wales and 
by permission of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
two amateur performances took place at his official 
residence, Whitehall, on Wednesday and Friday 
evenings last week in aid of the sufferers by the in- 
undations in Denmark. The pieces selected were 
Goldsmith's comedy ‘‘ The Good-natured Man,” and 
& musical farce, entitled “ Barefaced Impostors.” 
The amateurs one and all exerted themselves to the 
utmost with the most satisfactory result, the plays 
performed giving great satisfaction to the brilliant 
and select audience assembled. We must not with- 
hold a word of praise due to the endeavours of the 


amateurs who contributed the musical portion of the 
entertainment. 





We ardently rejoice over the spread of moral 
delicacy in our Colonies. The recent action of the 
Bishop of Melbourne is calculated to send a 
reverential thrill throughout Christendom. His 
lordship, in his capacity of chairman of the Society 
for the Promotion of Morality, has had his attention 
called to the indecency of the animals in the Mel- 





bourne Zoological Gardens. And the Bishop is full 
of sympathy. The Moralists, he considers, will 
probably be enabled ts “have matters altered.” 
How? By making petticoats for the monkeys, and 
pea-jackets for the lions? Will the society 
presently demand trousers for the bare legs of the 
table they sit round during their deliberations on 
strained points of domestic morals ? 





A corresporident complains of being deceived by 
the announcements of the Sunday lecturos at St. 
George's Hall. He was attracted there by the printed 
promise of a lecture by Mr. Nation on “ Charles 
Dickens: the Morals pointed by his Pen.” He 
went, accompanied by several friends, but found that 
the announced “ lecture’ was merely a reading of 
“The Christmas Carol,” written by Dickens, and 
familiar to most people. The reader, he adds, did 
not volunteer a single comment on what he read. 
We are not the apologists of the National Sunday 
League, and do not believe in thease Sunday enter- 
tainments at all, but we fancy on the oceasion re- 
ferred to, some unforseen breakdown must have 
occurred, which caused a reading to be substituted 
for a lecture. Still, even in that case, the audience 
should have been enlightened as to the facts. 





A notable instance of the fermenting process 
which goes by the name of Reporting comes 
from the clime par excellence of reporters, the 
United States. After the burning of the Fifth 
Avenue theatre, Mr. Daly the manager was found 
gazing with cheerful eyes upon the smoking embers 
of his house, and remarking to a sympathising friend 
(a reporter) who offered him a handkerchief: 
* Don’t you waste any grief overme. A man never 
knows how many friends he’s got till he’s burnt 
out.” This was the original thought: now for its 
working up. ‘How mercifully,” remarked that 
reporter afterwards, with his pencil in his hands, 
“do the lurid flames of disaster light up the mys- 
terious recesses of the world’s sympathy, disclosing 
to us, lurking in the ranks, hundreds of generous 
friends that we never knew of before.” 





A New York correspondent of Dwight’s Journal of 
Music allows Wieniawski to find little favour in his 
eyes. This is the rough manner in which he 
appoints him a new place :— 


‘‘ There are violinists and violinists. Some people 
like a clear, pure tone; others, apparently, do not. 
Those who admire scratching and false stopping, 
together with sundry other things of the same 
nature, would have experienced wild joy upon hear- 
ing Beethoven’s Violin Concerto as it was played 
on the evening in question; but, for those who 
regard a correct intonation as a thing of primal 
importance, it could not have been pleasing. 
Wieniawski evidently belongs to that school of 
which Ole Bull is a prominent member, whose first 
article of belief is that genuine passion and fervour 
is signified by rasping the strings. In the days of 
Corelli roughness of tone may have been unavoid- 
able, but, with the violin-bow as constructed at 
present, it is a glaring fault in any player.” 


But on a personal hearing of Wieniawski, when 
he with Rubinstein visited Boston, the editor of 
Dwight’s Journal officially records his dissent from 
his correspondent’s opinion. 





In the absence of the regular company of the 
Melbourne Theatre Royal, the house has heen held 
by a Miss Rose Evans, who appears to have sig- 
nalised herself by an assault on the press. On her 
benefit night she burlesqued Hamlet, and on the 
following night made a furious speech against her 
critics, charging them with corruption, venality, 
and various other offences against the proprieties: 
because they had admonished her not to play 
Hamlet any more. After the return of the regular 
company from Adelaide had been followed by their 
appearing in ‘‘ School,” ‘‘M.P.,” and “‘ Checkmate,” 


the heroine with very qualified success. The 
Princess’s Theatre is now conducted on the co- 
operative principle; the prices have been reduced 
to half, but it is not expected the house can long 
keep open. The musical performances at the Exhi- 
bition of necessity attract a good many people, 
but there have, nevertheless, been some excellent 
concerts during the month, of which Signor Giorza 
has contributed two, one at the Assembly Hall, St. 
Kilda, and the other at the Town Hall, Melbourne. 
Great preparations were being made by Mr. Coppin 
for a musical festival during the Christmas week at 
the Town Hall. 

When the charm of Italian opera (by which we 
mean the singing of German, French, and Italian 
works in the language of Italy) shall show symptoms 
of decline, we think something may be done by 
cultivating the Hawaian opera. We have no doubt 
that Mozart, Meyerbeer and Gounod would sound 
as pretty sung in the vocables of Hawaii as in the 
choicest Italian. The tongue of Honolulu has as 
many vowels as the tongue of Florence, and a 
few more k’s. Take in evidence the preamble of 
Prince Lunalilo (there is a lyrical name!) to the 
Sandwich public, beginning thus :— 


‘*No ka mea, ua hakahaka ka Noho Moi o ke 
Aupuni no ka make ana o ka Moi Kamehameha V. 
ma ka la 11 o Dekamaba, 1872, me ke kauoha ole a 
me ka hoolaha ole i kona hooilina ma ka Noho Alii. 
The foregoing beautiful outpouring is cited merely 
for its philological prettiness, and in support of our 
argument. Its literal meaning we append to satisfy 
curiosity : 

“ Whereas, The Throne of the Kingdom has 
become vacant by the demise of His Majesty 
Kamehameha Y., on the 11th of December, 1872, 
without a successor appointed or proclaimed,” &c. 


The Italians need no longer vaunt the musical 
superiority of their speech and its perfect adapta- 
bility to song. The Polynesian islanders can run 
them hard, and we should like to see an Hawaian 
opera established in, say, St. George's Hall, 





Mr. John Brougham is an indefatigable maker of 
plays. Hardly is his “Joan of Are” mellowed by 
the sun of publicity (may we add, and by the breeze 
of criticism?) than another drama is announced 
from ‘New York. ‘ Atherley Court,”’ the title of 
this last, is described by the Arcadian as an un- 
satisfactory piece. It is a redistribution of the 
material which Mr. F. W. Robinson arranged under the 
title of “* A Bridge of Glass.” Mr. Brougham’s only 
claim in presenting it upon the stage, is that he has 
thrown that material into symmetrical dramatic form 
for the use of the players. The only objection that 
the critic can make, is that he has not done so, 
The play lacks, first of all, the compactness of form 
and obviousness of meaning which are the prime 
essentials of good dramatic work. The cruelty of a 
heartless lord, the unscrupulousness of his mother 
and her strong affection for her son, the attempts of 
that mother to prevent the rightful owner of the 
estate from getting possession of it, and the conse- 
quent destruction of her son, and liberation of the 
abused wife, are the points of the story. It is the 
playwright’s purpose to show the passions under- 
lying the actions of these characters, and to depict 
their discomfitures and triumphs. In this he is not 
felicitous, and scarcely interesting. The action is 
broken by too many incidents, which, if not strictly 
irrelevant, do not at least advance the plot. The 
characters are sketched with careless freedom, and 
save in one or two scenes owe their individuality to 
the colour which the actors have with professional 
sagacity conferred upon them, rather than to the 
dramatist’s skill. Indeed, adds the Arcadian, it 
may be said that ‘ Atherley Court” is one of the 
most remarkable instances within memory of a very 


Mr. Coppin engaged Miss Evans again, and she is‘| poor play being admirably acted, and nothing can so 
now engaged playing in the trashy drama entitled 
“* Divorce,” by Mr. Augustus Daly. At the Prince 
of Wales, to ‘The Bells” succeeded “ Never too 
Late to Mend,” ‘‘ Macbeth Travestie,” ‘* Foul Play,” 
“* The Irish Heiress,” and lastly, ‘‘ Amy Robsart,” in 


well show the accidental superiority of the theatric, 
to the well-planned dramatic, power in this case as 
the unexpected excellence of those characters which 
were obviously intended to be secondary and sub- 
ordinate, and the uninteresting character of those 








the two latter of which Mre. Gladstane bas played! which were designed as principals. 
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* Roméo et Juliatte,”’ M. Gounod’s opera on the 
immortal theme, which has been revived at the 
Opéra Comique, has subjected M. Gounod to some 
rough handling in the Paris press. Whether or not 
M. Gounod's prolonged absence from the scene of his 
former triumphs has irritated the Parisians, certain 
it is that they are disposed to criticise him much 
more sharply than of yore. The Paris-Journal is 
quite spiteful anent him, and brings even his past 
merits to hiscondemnation. Speaking of the passion 
and youthful desire of Shakespeare's young couple, 
it says, Such sentiments were excellently expressed 
by M. Gounod fifteen years ago, when his talent, 
full as it was of brilliancy, power and virility, did 
not content itself as nowadays with the idle and 
effeminate pranks (mievreries clines et efféminées) 





of an inspiration which seems threatened with 
chlorosis, and which the English fog will end by ex- 
tinguishing altogether.” And while thanking the | 
management for reviving ‘‘ Roméo,” the same journal 
goes on to say, ‘It would certainly have been better 
if M. Gounod would or could have written a new 
work for Madame Carvalho to whom he owes much 
of his reputation. But since there exists for M. 
Gounod no other singer than Mrs. Weldon and no 
other public than that which composes the little 
church wherein a score of old Englishwomen deify 
him every night between a psalm and a sandwich | 
(une vingtaine de vieilles Anglaises le proclament 
Dieu tous soirs entre un cantique et une sandwich), we 
must resign ourselves. For us M. Gounod is dead. 
He will not even condescend to cross the straits to 
preside at the rehearsal of his works. M. Paladilhe 
replaced him for the ‘ Deux Reines’ and M. Bizet did 
as much for ‘Roméo.’ There is evidently much 
animus in the Paris-Journal’s tone, proceeding pro- 
bably from disappointment that M. Gounod keeps 
away. But the picture of English society—the old 
ladies, the deification, the psalms and the sand- 
wiches—is at least amusing. 





A BURIAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

There was an old myth that when the mighty men 
of this earth departed they entered into the under- 
world, and took place in the grand hall of the dead 
where ‘the kings of the nations lie in their glory, 
every one in his own house.” Isaiah, the poet and 
prophet, alludes to this belief when he represents 
the great King of Babylon descending into Scheol, 
or Hades, and the dead being stirred at his presence ; 
the chief ones of the earth rising from their thrones 
and saying, ‘Is this he? What, art thou weak also, 
and become like unto us?” In this faith were 
built the grand mausoleums—those stupendous 
works of art—and the effigies of the great chiefs of 
the earth, sculptures of Titanic proportions, and not 
infrequently of calm and majestic beauty. The 
tomb was a type of the permanent and eternal 
mansion, a monument of splendour and magnifi- 
cence, and significant of the security and peace of 
the departed. In the days of ‘ the educated heathen” 
the monarch was placed on his tomb crownless, and 
in the attitude of prayer, nor is there to be found that 
insolence of pose and pride of expression which are 
too often to be seen in the cenotaphs of modern days. 
The king that never prayed at all was figured to his 
people as interceding with the Deity for his people, 
and thanking him for his long and continued 
unasked for benefits. 

In the high church of St. Peter at Westminster 
there are countless reminiscences of ‘ thrones, 
dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers,” and by 
its sides, and upon its walls, in its nave, transepts, 
chapels and sanctuaries, are grave and solemn 
monuments, associated with those that are poor, 
mean, vain, haughty, insolent and desolate. Here 
and there is dignity and grace, but the visitor feels 
no great sense of watch and ward round the mighty 
dead, and the mind is rather scared than consoled 
at the thought of the re-appearance of those that 
asleep underneath this great charge of money changed 
into stone. We see ‘the wreck of matter,” and 
may foreshadow “the crush of worlds,” and busy 
memory may flash on the brain the heterogeneous 
doings of those to whom personal regard and public 


respect have raised all these warlike, prosperous, 
and allegorical representations. But there is no great 
comfort, and the ear is reminded of rather the chant- 
ing of dirges than the jubilant resonance of the 
Hallelujah. Take it all and all, in Westminster 
Abbey there is no praise and small thanks—the old 
warriors and priests lie in faded glory and fallen 
grandeur, and the modern monuments are cold and 
dreary, speaking in silent tones, ‘‘ Death here is 
king ; there is but one mighty conqueror, and we are 
his slain.” 

There can be no burial in this Abbey Church 
without attracting a great number of worshippers ; 
the function is one generally of national interest, 
and owing to the place and occasion a funeral here 
is ever impressive. It was so at the recent reception 
| of the body of the late Lord Lytton. Fortunately 
‘for the Church, the Dean and Chapter chose St. 
| Edmund’s Chapel for the late Baron’s resting-place, 
and now possibly the statues and brasses, tombs and 
monuments of this and other chapels may be in 
some measure restored, and made to look like 
sanctuaries by some faint or other recognition of 
the old altar. Without this crowning point, the 
recall of the one great sacrifice for the dead, these 
new-made mausoleums are only so many desecrated 
walhallas. We look around and say ‘the dead lie 
here,”’ but we have cleared away that which defies 
death, and speaks in trumpet tones “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” In the broad avenues,.s0 to 
write, of St. Peter’s, Westminster, the dust has been 
removed from the lips of the statues, and many now 
come out with an unnatural sharpness not very 
creditable to their originators; but as a whole the 
chapels are sad witnesses to the ravages of time 
and the stained repose of a somewhat paralysed 
Christianity. 

Our “ Office for the Burial of the Dead” is essen- 
tially musical. In fact it is all music with the 
exception of the lesson and the collects. Our 
reformers changed the psalms alluding to joys of the 
next world and the promise of the resurrection to 
those descanting on the shortness of life, and its 
uniform troubles. They omitted the grand hymn 
of the “Dies Ire,” and we have also lost the 
‘* Agnus Dei,” the ‘‘ Benedictus,” and the * Dona eis 
requiem.’ The order now followed is one of tradi- 
tion: the introductory antiphons, ‘I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life,” “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” ‘“‘the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away,” are sung to the professional harmonies of the 
old chapel masters and organists, the two psalms 
chanted to the traditional tune of the days of King 
William and Queen Mary, and the versicles and the 
* Audivi” are sung at the grave to what may be 
called the original setting of time-honoured remem- 
brance. . Taken altogether it is truly funeral music, 
teeming with woe and misery. The late King George 
the Fourth felt the inappropriateness and want of 
light in all this, andin his day the service was re- 
lieved by the introduction of the two anthems ‘‘Hear 
my prayer,”’ and ‘I have set God always before me.” 
In the old Dirige we find the psalms—“ Ponder my 
words,” ‘*The Lord is my light,” ‘‘ Like as the 
hart,” ‘Have mercy upon me,” “I will magnify 
thee,” ‘‘In thee, O Lord,” ‘I am well pleased,” 
** Blessed is he that considereth,” ‘‘ Praise the Lord, 
O my soul,” and in all these thanks are given, rever- 
ence paid to the dead, and comfort given to the liv- 
ing. There is no settled concentration upon death 
but much upon that which is the crowning, ruling 
work of the Eternal Being. Can nothing be done to 
energise and restore life to this wonderful office? 
“ The Dead March” in ‘ Saul” is not an inappro- 
priate introit—something solemn and heart appeal- 
ing with regard to mortality and this world of spots 
and changes—but it is a sad substitute for ‘ the joy 
bells” that in olden days rang out to tell the world 
outside another member of the ark was ‘‘safe home” 
and “ in port.” 

Now that the Church has so many fine hymns in the 
fore upon this subject, there could be no difficulty 
in getting the congregation to take part in the 
function, and to close it with some right words of 
encouragement. These are the hymns — ‘ Safe 
home, safe home in port,” “ Jesus lives” (with 











which the German soldiers that fall in battle are 
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buried), “ Brief life is here our portion,” «Noy 
the labourer’s task is o’er,” ‘‘ Christ will gather 
in,” “Go forward in your course,” “ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” ‘Soldiers of Christ, arige.” 
And some score of others of like feeling gna 
tendency. 

We will admit that time is to be taken jnto 
consideration. The funeral of the late Duke of 
York cost the lives of some of thirty of our foremost 
men, it taking place at midnight, in one of the most 
severe winters known, and lasting for hours, ] 
time be no object, then there is in Handel's funera] 
anthems one of the best of bis choral efforts, and g 
grand opportunity for the employ of the orchestra 
in the Abbey. Under ordinary circumstanggs 
there might be a short anthem after the psalms, , 
hymn after the lesson, and a hymn at conclusion, 
“The Dead March’? we would remove to the 
beginning, and affix the singing of the introductory 
antiphons to follow when the body had been placed 
in the choir. 

It would be heterodoxy of the most alarming 
character we presume to suggest other than the 
traditional music to the burial office. It must be 
Tallis and Morley, Purcell and Croft. We dislike 
all of it, but for the present we suppose it must 
remain in use. The day will come when a change 
will be made. There is nothing artistic to recom. 
mend it. We are willing to wait; for any change 
in present times would be most hazardous, 





THOSE POOR AUTHORS. 





An attempt has this week been made in one of the 
daily papers (ever open to charitable suggestions) to 
enlist sympathy on behalf of people who have failed, 
or at least have not particularly succeeded, in the 
ranks of authorship. The death of Lord Lytton is 
made the text of this appeal, We are told that this 
loss recalls to mind Lord Lytton’s play of ‘* Not so Bad 
as we Seem,’ which he wrote for the basis of a fund 
for the establishment of almshouses for poor 
authors; that several literary stars, led on by 
Charles Dickens, associated themselves in the 
philanthropic scheme and undertook to impersonate 
the characters of the play, the produce of which was 
to be appropriated to the purpose referred to; and 
that ‘either through want of earnestness or sound 
business management (which authors are not cele- 
brated for), the scheme failed—no funds were raised, 
no almshouses built, and ‘ Not so Bad as we Seem, 
left the poor author where it found him—out in the 
cold.” We are then assured that one-fourth of the 
current literature—magazines and the like—are 
supplied by men ‘whose average earnings are £150 
per annum, out of which it is impossible to provide 
for a rainy day; and we are pathetically asked, ‘To 
whom are poor authors to look for succour when the 
beard grows grey, with the fire of their imagination 
burnt out, and they are pushed aside by newly- 
kindled sparks, who ‘ must be heard, who must have 
leave to speak.’”” Next follows the line of argument 
which has been used over and over again in the case 
of that other object of pity, the “ poor player.” We 
are urged to provide that those who have for years 
devoted their wit, philosophy and imagination to 
the amusement of the British public, should be 
secured from poverty in their old age. And one 
means to this end is suggested in the proposal that 
the Government, public institutions, banks, aud 
companies, should always give precedence to the 
poor author for any suitable appointment they 
might have at their disposal. If it be asked 
what appointments are suitable to the unfortunste 
gentlemen who contribute to the magazines and 
weekly journals, the answer is ready. ‘ How often, 
for example, is to be seen advertised for relieving 
officers and masters of Unions? Why should not 
such posts be handed over to competent and deser’- 
ing literary men?” Why notindeed? The pro 
poser’s grammar is shaky, but his heart is in the 
right place. He would send the competent liters] 
man to the workhouse—but only as master there! 
He would provide for the keep of ex-Saturday Re 
viewers, Leisure-Hourists, Cassell » and 





the like, out of the rates—but only as oficial dit 
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ners of relief. Fancy the Amateur Oasual of the 
Pall Mall Gazette placed, in his old age, at the head 
of that very establishment in which he took his im- 
mortal bath! Realize the satisfaction with which “our 
special” when superannuated would devote himself 
to calling for the poor’s and water rates—a literary 
Lillyvick in fine! As for the suggestion that banks 
and companies should give precedence to authors 
over other applicants, we can imagine the wry faces 
likely to be pulled by the already wailing tribe of 
clerks. Nor are their employers likely to receive 
the proposal kindly. They know—what business 
man does not? that a taste for literature is nearly 
always fatal to business habits. The man of im- 
agination revolts from the dry uninspiring details of 
counting house life; his heart, his interest, is notin 
the ledgers and invoices; he would rather at any 
time construct a fictitious narrative than be limited 
to the statement that ‘‘ shirtings have risen,” or 
« twills continue brisk.” There are no doubt excep- 
tions to the rule: musical and literary celebrities in 
soveral instances are found holding official posts. 
But it is usually observable that these gentlemen are 
mostly employed in Government offices, and are 
generally chefs de département. They have no official 
drudgery with which their artistic aspirations are 
likely to come into conflict. We doubt very much 
whether a banker, merchant, or financial manager 
would look benevolently upon that clerk who might 
assure him privately that his, the clerk’s, aspiration 
was to become @ Mr. Tom Taylor or a Mr. Frederick 
Clay. 

Weare far from wishing to discourage any scheme 
calculated to benefit the workers in literature. But 
we do not perceive how any such vague proposals 
embody any practical scheme. Nor is there much 
hope from another suggestion proceeding from the 
same quarter—namely, ‘‘that some dozen of our 
leading men of letters, who have earned their laurels 
and their fortunes—should meet in committee once 
a month to investigate the character and claims of 
some ‘poor brother of the craft,’and help him with 
a certificate from the Poor Authors’ Committee, 
recommending Mr. So-and-So as a fit and proper 
person for the duties of such-and-such a position.” 
This literary ticket for soup strikes us as about the 
most unsatisfactory thing imaginable—about as un- 
satisfactory as the testimonial from the clergyman 
handed in at our street doors together with a box of 
steel pens. Such proposals proceed on a totally 
wrong principle—the principle that the maker of 
manuscripts has some sentimental claim upon the 
public over and aboye the claim of the maker of 
bread or the maker of boots. _ The same sort of 
appeal is advanced for the actors, How melancholy 
it is, we are requested to observe, that the poor 
fellow who has so often contributed to our pleasure 
and sported with our laughter and tears, should be 
condemned to want a crust in his old age! And 
then the poor fellow, whose contributions to our 
pleasure were generally paid for at a high rate, and 
who lived like a fighting cock all through his prime, 
seuds round the hat, and meekly accepts the alms. 
But were a similar plea made for the improvident 
tailor who has also contributed to our pleasure (for 
there is joy in a new pair of trousers as well as in a 
new drama), our indignation would be fierce and 
bitter. What! subscribe for the man who had a. 
good business once and failed to provide for him- 
self? To the workhouse with him! Yet the cases 
if not parallel, are far from vertical. The author, 
the actor, is simply a labourer in his vocation, and 
is worthy of his hire. Advance that hire by all 
means where it is insufficient, but let us have no 
‘entimental argument that the public are bound to 
look after him when he has broken down, no matter 
how he may have worked or what he may have done 
With his money and opportunities. The pretence 
Would entice into the already crowded ranks of 
wthorship all the lazy and incompetent from the 
other classes. There is already enough magnetism 
inthe literary profession without that. Every moon- 
“truck youth troubled with too much appreciation 
thinks he could earn his living at writing if he only 
iad the chance; and his vanity is fostered by such 


‘emptations ag this—cut from a morning paper of 
the week : 


MATEUR AUTHORS of ability may CON. 
TRIBUTE to an established MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Particulars forwarded on receipt of stamped directed envelope. 
—Editor, &c., &. 


Such baits lie constantly in his way, and he is always 
too ready to cast himself off from shop or office 
moorings, for the billowy perils of literature. And 
if he is further assured that his incapability to 
make much money by magazine writing is to con- 
stitute a claim upon the world, and make Government 
chiefs, bankers and parochial authorities eager to 
engage him, why the poor fellow's head will be turned 
at once, and not he only but scores of his fellows 
will rush into authorship forthwith. How many are 
ready to do so now is fatally known to all editors 
and theatrical managers. The piles of useless MSS. 
already choke up the avenues, so that even merit is 
sometimes blocked out. 

What is wanted for the really deserving poor 
authors, is not an almshouse nor a dole of charity. 
But for them and for all others in their position, 
gentlemen at least by assumption, an institution 
might be established on the independent footing of 
Insurance. An institution which the author might 
subscribe to during his comparatively prosperous 
time, in order to claim—not implore, claim— 
assistance when past work. At present, while there 
are many provident and friendly societies for 
working men, there is none for the class above the 
artisan. Insurance companies there are, but these 
do not apply. What is needed for the poor author, 
poor actor, poor musician, is an institution or 
number of institutions in which annuities for the 
sick and disabled could be assured for small 
premiums. Such institutions might be enriched by 
means over and above the subscriptions—by bequest, 
benefit performance, bazaar, or any such means of 
raising funds. But in each case the disabled author 
should be relieved only in virtue of a legitimate 
claim, and in respect of his having contributed to 
the support of the establishment. Any other pretext 
—especially the pretext that he merits coddling and 
extra indulgence because he is a feeble author rather 
than a feeble sailor or tailor, shipbroker or ship- 
stoker—seems to us to reflect more honour on the 
affection of the proposers than on their worldly 
sense. 











MR BROWNING AS DRAMATIO POET: 
There has been little criticism more rash and 
sweeping of late times than the two and a quarter 
columns of literary abuse in the Standard of 
Monday directed against Mr. Robert Browning's 
writings. Of course it is open to anybody to dis- 
like Mr. Browning as a poet—or at all events to 
abstain from liking him. We ourselves occupy 
some such a negative position towards Mr. Morris, 
We are not excited against him, we are simply 
unaffected either way by his poetry; it leaves us 
as we were before. But the writer who undertakes 
to treat Mr. Browning among the ‘Living Men of 
Letters’”’ in the Standard sets at his subjeet with 
all the fierceness and remorselessness of a gladiator, 
Almost a mortal hostility is that which apparently 
guides him. St. Patrick driving the Irish serpents 
into the sea could scarcely exhibit more spiritual 
fervour than the heat animating the man deter- 
mined to put down Browning. He will allow the 
poet no merit at all. That he cannot write poetry 
is nothing; but he cannot even make verses, he 
has no command of language, he is monotonous, he 
is nowhere dramatic, he violates all laws of melody 
and harmony, and his works are doomed to die ere 
long. This is the summary of the writer's charges 
against Mr. Browning. If it be thought we over- 
state them, here are some specimen accusations. 

‘* It is of the nature of impositions, even the most 
impudent, to explode at last; and the imposition 
involved in the allegation of Mr. Browning being a 
— of any real note, there is good reason to hope 

s all but exhausted its power. He uses a great 
number of words, but he uses them in a most 
bungling, unmasterly manner, and drives them 
before him rather like a flock of sheep than a per- 
fectly harnessed team he has well in hand. Lan 
is too much for him. It is preposterous to ofa 





man having command of language or power of 
expression, who stutters and stammers in the 


— 


melancholy manner Mr. Browning does. To 
judge by what he says, we should suppose that 
his mind is in a perpetual muddle. . It 
is surprising a man should aspire to be a poet, 
who has either been denied the gift of articulate 
speech, or who doggedly refuses to avail himself of 
it. . And of all the shallow encomiums that 
have ever been passed on Mr. Browning by superior 
people, the most shallow is that which would talk of 
him as a dramatic writer. He gave himself the 
name with truly admirable self-possession, and the 
disciples have accepted the flattering nomenclature 
bestowed by the writer on his own works. He is no 
more dramatic than the man inside a Punch and 
Judy show. The puppets change, but the voice 
always remains the same; the voice of the man 
behind the curtain. . . They are all bores 
together, and they are all Mr. Browning. It isa 
perfect travesty of the dramatic. It is without 
exception the dreariest human performance with 
which we are acquainted, the natural culmination 
and outcome of literary wrongheadedness.” 

The above are fair specimen-passages out of a very 
long article all couched in the same intolerant and 
violent strain. 

Now of all the objections brought against Mr. 
Browning's poetry, the complaint that it is obscure is 
the strongest, and the above writer makes his chief 
point with this. ‘ Obscurity of expression,” he 
says, quoting Mr. John Stuart Mill, ‘is obscurity of 
thought ;"” and on this aphorism he constructs the 
charge that because Browning is hard reading his 
mind is necessarily a muddle. But Mr. Mill’s 
remark is only a truth so far as it goes. Obscurity 
isa relative term, and depends on the perceiver's 
power of perception. The sunbeam is obscure to 
the blind man, and the proposition about the square 
of the hypothenuse is hopelessly obscure to most 
young ladies. In the mind of the writer Mr. 
Browning may be equally dark, but that is possibly 
not the poet’s fault but his critic’s. Nevertheless 
we concede an over-fondness for occult thoughts and 
sayings which characterises Browning and which 
removes him from the comprehension of many 
people—in the case of “ Sordello” and “ Fifine,” 
from the comprehension of most people. This ten- 
dency to involved utterances is no doubt a growing 
one with him, and may be reckoned as the poet's 
chief fault. But to say because he is involved and 
difficult he is therefore a muddler and an impostor, 
is to create a Gehenna for great writers wherein 
Carlyle and even Shakespeare must be cast. Is 
Shakespeare not “obscure” in this sense? Will 
the Standard undertake to comprehend every pas 
sage of any one of his plays ? 

But conceding Browning’s oceultness in many 
passages is sufficient dispraise. The charge that 
he lacks music and is undramatic is surely prepos< 
terous. The poet unmusical who wrote “ The 
Flower’s Name,” ‘* Evelyn Hope,’’ ** In a Gondola,” 
“ The Englishman in Italy,” and “ Pippa passes" ! 
The poet undramatic who has penned “The La. 
boratory,” ‘‘ 'The Confessional,” ‘* My last Duchess," 
‘** The Bishop orders his tomb at Saint Praxed's,” and 
“‘ How they brought the good news from Ghent” |! 
What measure of harmony has the ear which de-+ 
tects no music in such a verse as this :— 

Where I find her not, beauties vanish ; 

Whither I follow her, beauties flee, 
Is there no method to tell her in 8 

June's twice June since she breathed it with me ? 
Come, buds, show me the least of her traces, 

Treasure my lady's lightest footfall. 

Ah! you may flout and turn up your faces: 

Roses, you are not so fair after all, 

And again :— 


Oh, to be in England 
Now that April's there! 
And whoever wakes in England 


Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elmtree bole are all in leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings in the orchard bough 
In England—now ! 


And once more, as in the tender dedication to hia 
wife :— P 
Oh, their Rafael, of the dear Madonnas, 
Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 
Wrote one song—and in my brain I sing it, 
Drew one borne, see, on my bosom. 


of the dramatic character of 
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Browning's postry wore simply thrown away. ~ If bia 
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verse does not commend itself at once as dramatic— 
dramaticism being the one quality it possesses above 
all others—no argument will prove it so. If a 
reader, having professed to study it, maintains that 
it isno more dramatic than a Punch-show, one must 
rather deplore the poverty of his imagination than 
abuse him for his obtuseness. He lacks the essential 
of judgment: that is all. At the same time it is a 
little irritating to find him airing this colour-blindness 
with the complacency of one enjoying second-sight. 





ST, PAUL'S DAY IN ST. PAUL'S. 

Saturday last, the 25th inst., being the Festival 
Day of St. Paul, the Dean and Chapter commem- 
orated the return of their “ Feast Day’’ by the 
celebration of a vesper service of no ordinary 
character. There was a gathering of a numerous 
chorus supported by a band of instrumentalists 
numbering near upon fifty. The daily priests 
had duly announced this proper mark of attention 
to the grent Patron Saint of our metropolitan 
cathedral, and as the dvors were thrown open free 
to all comers the church was full. The nave and 
aisles were found to be not too large for those 
who came, and there were thousands who stood 
wedged together as closely as possible. 

The Service opened with the overture from 
Mendelssohn's oratorio of ‘ St. Paul,” and this 
was followed by the sermon. After the sermon 
came the ordinary Evensong office, the responses 
given by the choir being accompanied by the 
full orchestra as well asthe organ. ‘The anthems 
for the day were selections from the oratorio of 
“ St. Paul,” of which full two-thirds were given. 

Every commendation must be given to the 
Dean aud Chapter for this new mode of marking 
their Festival Day. What was done, was very 
well done, and to those—the select few—in 
the choir and around the singers and instru- 
mentalists the results were highly gratifying ; 
but to those in the distance, although the band 
was heard at all times, and with charming 
distinctness, not much of the solo singing met 
their ears. ‘I'he violin seems to be an instrument 
peculiarly fitted to large churches, for at the 
great western dome of the cathedral, its tones 
travelled down as pure and as liquid as though in 
an ordinary concert room. 

The congregation appeared exceedingly in- 
terested in the entire service, and it is 
evident it would be by no means a difficulty 
to crowd St. Paul's with an attentive and 
appreciative congregation, provided the service 
be of interest, appropriate to the building, 
and calling upon “the people” to take part in it. 
‘There was general disappointinentin the chanting 
of the psalms; no one could make out what was 
the chant, no one could make out what was tho 
verse chanted. ‘There is nothing more enjoyed by 
congregations than the chanting of the psalms 


easy affair to establish a guild of chorus and 
orchestra for due keeping of certain high days 
and festivals, and thus restoring the cathedral to 
the people and employing it in ita right way and, 
purpose—for high solemnities and real musical 
services. The time was when in the temple once 
standing on the ground St. Paul’s now occupies, 
it was usual on the festival day to bring up a fat 
buck to the altar with an array of huntsmen and 
great blowing of horns. And this was done 
during divine service. This long established 
festival—a growth or reminiscence of the doings 
in the Temple of Diana, the predecessor of our 
great Christian Church—was one to which the 
Londoners were much attached, and - whether 
Pagan or Christian the Londoners like dedication 
days and the solemnities of feasts and dinners. 
One half of the money expended on city dinners 
would supply a sequence of gorgeous services; 
indeed two dinner days’ expense as laid out at 
one company would equal the whole annual cost 
of the present musical staff in our famed Metro- 
politan Church. We do not expect, or ask the 
masters, wardens, court, and livery of our city 
companies to live and regale themselves on bread 
and cheese, but these gentlemen might help. 
The city cathedral wants filling, and the people 
are ready to go if the service be pleasant and 
reasonable, and an orchestra and good choir 
would assuredly make itso. We haveseen what St. 
Paul’s Day on Saturday didin turning life into 
the building, and we trust it may be the dawn of 
better things. 





THE TWO DUMAS. 





The misfortune of ‘Le Femme de Claude” has 
stirred up a lot of analytical and anecdotal com- 
ment in the Parisian press regarding Alexandre 
Dumas, and this has suggested a comparision of 
the two authors who have born that name—father 
and son. ‘The Paris-Journal publishes a smart 
sketch of a visit paid to the great novelist in 
1867, a few days after bis son had brought out 
“Les Idées de Mdme. Aubray.” After describing 
the personal appearance and the picturesque home 
of the author of ‘‘ Monte Cristo,” the writer re- 
lates how the conversation fell upon the new 
success of Dumas fils, and in what terms the 
father spoke of his son: 

You see, my dear fellow (began the veteran 
novelist), Alexandre’s position on taking to the 
stage was far more difficult than mine. When I 
started as a dramatist, the only competitor 
against me was Victor Hugo. We had each our 
own good points, but mine were the better. Hugo 
was lyrical and theatrical—I was dramatic. 
Hugo, to be effective, could not do without con- 
trasting drinking songs with church bymns; 
tables laden with flowers and flasks, by the side 
of coffins draped in black. He could not dispense 





provided they can join in it. To do this is no 
extemporaneous performance; the people must 
have the psalm marked for chanting, and the little 





with decorations, costumes, scenery, secret doors, 
hidden stairs, rope ladders, and trap-doors. All I 
wanted was four screens, four boards, two actors, 
and a passion. Alexandre, being my son, was 


tune at the head of the psalm. They would wil-| born with a few of my good points, and completed 


lingly pay on occasions like this for their marked | them with those which were his own. 
| in a poetical and picturesque age. 


psalms; or let the psalm be set to a chant well 
known, there is no reason why there should not | 
be hundreds, nay thousands of singers. There is 
no mystery in chanting, and in these days not half 
the choir of a cathedral have been brought up as 
choir boys, and of course the minor canons have 
had to learn the accomplishment, if accomplish- 
mentit be. The psalms were lost as respects the 
congregation on Saturday, and simply so for want 
of care and foresight. 

The great church of St. Paul requires a peculiar 
orchestra and one of no ordinary size. We cannot 
expect to hear an Exeter Hall representation of 
an oratorio, for:no performance of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society is given under a leas sum than 
three hundred pounds, and those such as the last 
performance of * Israel in Egypt” cost nearer four 
than three. In these days of combinations, 


I was born 
I was an 
idealist. He was born in a materialist and 
socialist age. He was a positivist. In one play 
only—so far—can our different manners be 
traced; it is the first he wrote, the ‘ Dame aux 
Camélias.”’ After tho “ Dame aux Camélias,” our 
two manpers separate. “ Diane de Lys” draws 
the line between them. It is curious to observe 
this difference, from the first idea to the comple- 
tion of the play. I take my subject in a dream. 
He takes his in reality. I work with my eyes closed. 
He works with his eyes open. I shrink from the 
world at my elbows. He identifies himself with 
it. I draw. He photographs. People look in 
vain for the models of my characters. They 
might almost point his out by name. The work 
suggests itself to me through an idea. It 
suggests itself to him through a fact. I walk 





societies, institutes, and guilds, it would be an 


along dreaming on the boulevard, and suddenly I 


——, 
stop to say to myself: ‘‘ A lover is caught by tho 
husband in company with his wife. The love, 
assassinates her, and, to suve her honour, ex- 
claims, ‘She would not yield, so I aasassinateg 
her!’ That man would be at once atrocious ang 
sublime.” Six weeks afterwards “ Antony” was 
written. I chat with a friend of mine, Achijjg 
Comte. All at once I stop and say to him, «4 
doctor is fetched for an accouchement. His eyes 
are bandaged while he is taken to the house, 
where he delivers a girl whom he loves, but 
who is seduced by another, and in whom the 
following day—in the patient to whose bedsidg 
an anxious mother has called him he recognises 
the same girl; that might furnich a dramatic 
situation.” Three months afterwards “ Angile” 
was played. Alexandre’s way of setting about js 
very different. Everything is made a study of, and 
himself first of all. The“ Dame auz Camélias,’ 
“ Diane de Lys,” the ‘‘ Demi-Monde,” are personal 
recollections; the ‘ Question d’Argent,” ig q 
portrait copied from nature—the “ Friend of 
Women” in the play is Alexandro himself. 
His last work alone, the “ Idées de Madame 
Aubray,” belongs no longer to the world of facts, 
but to the world of dreams. Now that I have 
spoken of the difference which there is between ug 
in the conception, let us look at the matter of 
treatment. J work mentally, and have nearly 
always finished the play in my head before I begin 
to write. Alexander sets to work as soon as the 
material is in some kind of shape. He sees hig 
statue emerge from the block while he chops and 
chisels. I have seen him write ten acts instead of 
five. That which was intended to have been the 
first came out as the third, the fifth as the second, 
the fourth as the first; the character who began 
by being an actor ended by being an attorney; 
another, who started as a poet, in the second and 
third remodelling was transformed into a stock- 
broker—whence great weariness, and consequent 
on this weariness sometimes great depression: 
Nothing but admirable, powerful, invincible moral 
pluck enables Alexandre to overcome this lassitude, 
I need not, I think, praise his style and his esprit. 
His style is dazzling in its limpid clearness and 
irreproachable conciseness. The words are inlaid 
like precious stones ina Venetian mirror. As to 
the esprit which he so liberally puts into the mouth 
of his characters, it is worthy of note that he lets 
every one of them speak in keeping with the part 
he gives them, and not as he would speak hiw- 
self. With all this, Alexandre has a fault which 
will ruin him, if he does not correct himself in 
time. Alexandre is over-fond of preaching. His 
favourite book among the works of Balzac is the 
“Médecin de Campagne”’—a magnificent novel, 
it is true, but one in which theory takes the place 
of plot, and philosophy of action. 








Tu Orrician Gat Srrainer.—The Lord Chamber- 
lain has prohibited the performance, at the New 
Royalty Theatre, of the whimsicality of MM. Meilhac 
and Halévy, “Tricoche et Cacolet.” The strongest 
arguments against a continuance of the absurd office 
of Licenser of Plays is supplied by the meddlesome- 
ness which characterises its holder. A continuous 
process of straining at gnats must exercise, one would 
suppose, a strange influence upon the Lord Chamber- 
lain. Whata contribution to psychology and liters 
ture would be an autobiography of a Licenser of 
Plays !—Atheneum. 
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Buitisn Co1ts¢s or Heatra, Evston Roap, Loxpoy.~ 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have we 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penty 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘* Mori.ov's 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp it 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
February, 1872. Signed, Moxisox & Co. 

Houtoway’s Orruext anv Prtte,—Everyday Want.—Skia 
diseases, blotches, and maseomnly eruptions, which po 
frequently, and annoy much, can be removed with facility by 
this cleausing and cooling Ointment, the salutary properties 
of which, over all cutaneous affections, bave been long 
indubitably established. Moderate doses of Holloway’s 


ze 


should be taken while the outward ailment is being with 
this Ointment ; they will depurate the blood, free it from 
every taint that induce a re the general 








health, or otherwise ye gy . By promoting 

and by tion, Holloway’s Pills ever help t 

eradicate many rashes and spots, always 

evidences of infirm and frequently the a 
| serious and 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft, 11 in. 
’ £3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
$5 bs. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*," This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,” The same full quality and body of tone is 
tained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
¢ diminution of size will obviate the objection 
“hich £0 often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


ob 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND-PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND Co., 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 








STREET, LONDON; 





Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 





GOD 0 heed is deen bdaees Ge © 12213 O 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .....+... - 12 12 +O 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
2) a ontarnenemes 15 0 0O 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 0 0 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 0 O 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 0 0 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 O O 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..ccccsccecesese 388 O 0 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtIA) .occcccccccccccscees 40 0 O 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
OMG seca Gib icteeveus 50 0 0 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
nth)... 06. 0cat's ge Pi 60 0 0 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 85 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell............ 40 ” 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell........,... 45 . 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ,, 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 a 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ‘a 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 ne 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 9 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower ........+++++»-£100 0 0 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower .......+++++..£125 0 0O 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


| And at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST, 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S | J.B. CRAMER & CO.’'S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


HARMONIUMS. 


No. 1. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No, 2. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No, 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 9s. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No, 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNDUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNODUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette, sion, Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action. 


No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
aaa (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. ifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 








199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW DANCE MUSIC 


OF THE SEASON. 
“GAL AGES Ao ee AOE SE 


Performed at the State Balls. 
COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


By HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


4s, Illustrated with Photograph 5s. 


NACHTLIEDER WALTZ. 


By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


As. 


AUTUMN MANQUVRES. 


MARCH AND POLKA. 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT, 
Beautifully Illustrated, 


As. cee 


SALUTE GALOP. 


By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 


BAVARDS QUADRILLE, 


ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 
By C. H. R. MARRIOTT. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


4s. 


BAVARDS GALOP, 



























































ni 
ON AIRS FROM OFFENBACH’S NEW OPERA. 0 
By C. H. BR. MARRIOTT, | 

Beautifully Illustrated. 
4s. " 
NECK-AND-NECK GALOP. ff, 
By F. GODFREY. te 
Beautifully Illustrated. Yer, 
4s. ba 

YE MERRIE OLD TIMES 
LANCERS, ON OLD ENGLISH AIRS. L: 
By F. GODFREY. L 
Beautifully Illustrated. % 
4s. 









Loxpon: J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. C R A M E R S j 
Little Maid of Arcadce ..+...eesseeseseeeeeeeereeueeens 4 0 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Phe Sailor's Grave....seseeese cece ceeee 4 0) R I E ROOMS 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 4 0) 9 
Ob | Della MIA .. cece ce cecerren seen cece tere ce eeee ee eees 4 0| 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 43 MO ORGATE STREET 
’ ’ 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, now CONE? @F 
SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 
le Jour de Fete (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ....6. se eeee 40 
ca Ne mee ee | Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
oft Lwander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ........ 4 0! accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
My old love, “‘ Remembrance” ......++++ ++ 4 0! for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


0. BARRI’S NEW SONGS. 





Alone for ever. In Dand F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy aMswer .ccccccccccccccscccceccrccecsescesce 40 
Welt GMETO } o.0.0:00:0:00:00: 000001000 00:60:90 60 co0scdesee coeece 40 


London : J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


i) 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff). 4 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .....esseesseceeee 4 
Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS. 





RII eens nn cannssesincdeneinneges vatenceecss goede 0 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. .....0sececcccsccees 4 0 
PREFS Lo cecccceccancccccocs cccvcccecesccepeccsese & © 
GPT LOVE 0. os cc cccccccccsccessevccseccccccoccessson & @ 
oe 40 

40 

40 


-~ 


Twilight ..... 
ETE cniccsocuisdees ta bade ivegaiien sbecas Soes'ss 
+e eeee ee ee Dedicated to Mdme, Bodda-Pyne 
Iondon: J, B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Friends ..., 


ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 








The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .......+.....555 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle, Drasdil) ..........+. 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 

1 once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......0.000- » 40 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


Tho lower and the GRE oc.se cciscvisevscicciactesosecs 8 

UIE OUR. 55.0 ise sins oc aede'es bo serbudaibnes eb eeenen 

rare SUI si vsiscandecsad tabessinesaieans®. O 

The above six songs, by the composer of ‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass, 


London, J. B. Crawzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 


— 
coo 





HENRY SMART'S NEW SONGS, &c, 





The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) ...sseseceerseee B 
Queen of Beauty, 2 eae 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
setae SE A ee hilipe: S — 
For ever and for aye 4.0... 0s ce ee 0s 

Eventide, Trio, (s.c. 7.) 


London: J. B. Cramzr & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 


Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. posed 
L by JOHN RHODES. " ste 
London: Swirr & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


Wa4vranp WELL. A Tale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” &o} do. 


—Viz., 
BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . 
Second _se,, Pianofortes . . 
Third ." Pianofortes . . 
Fourth seo, Pianofortes . . 
Fifth 6 Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth Fa Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 

by ERARD. 

by KIRKMAN. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Onamers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couiarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, Y hick 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreet, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreet, Ciry. 





London ; J, Hayrs, np ag Loe am and 4, 


| J. B, ORAMER & CO., West Stazzt, & Westsan Roap, Baiguron, 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried - 
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CRYSTAL PALACE, 


SYDENHAM. 


NATIONAL MUSIG MEETINGS, 


JULY 3, 5, 8, 10, 12, 1873. 


COMPETITIVE PERFORMANCES. 


CL 88 I. 


CHORAL SOCIETIES, not exceeding Five Hundred Voices, and not less 
than Two Hundred each Society, the CHALLENGE PRIZE, value £1000, and a Purse of £100, 
Second Prize, a Fifty Guinea Harmonium, given by Messrs. Alexandre, pére et fils. 


CLASS II. 
CHORAL SOCIETIES, not exceeding Two Hundred Voices each Society, 


a Purse of £100. Second Prize, a Complete Set of the Royal Edition of Operas (bound), given by 
Messrs. Boosey and Co, | 








CL S88 III. } 

CHORAL SOCIETIES, for MEN’S VOICKS, not exceeding Highty Voices : 
each, a Purse of £50. Second Prize, a Ten Guinea Library of Music. To be chosen by tlie successful | 

Choir from the Publications of Chappell and Co. (Given by Messrs. Chappell and Co.) J 
CLASS IV. 

CHURCH and CHAPEL CHOIRS, a Purse of £30. Second Prize, a Ten 
Guinea Library of Music. ‘To be chosen by the successful Choir from the Publications of Novello and , 

Co. (Given by Messrs, Novello, Ewer, and Co.) . 
CLASS V. ; 

MILITARY BANDS of REED and BRASS INSTRUMENTS, not less than ; 
Thirty Performers, a Purse of £50. Second Prize, a new Echo Cornet, value £26 11s. : 
CLASS VI. Cs 

BANDS of REGIMENTS of the LINE, not less than Thirty Performers, § ) 
a Purse of £50. Second Prize, a B Flat Clarinet and an E Flat Clarinet, value £J2 12s. each. t 
CLASS VII. } 

BRASS BANDS (not included in the foregoing), not less than Highteen & : 
Performers, a Purse of £50. Second Prize, a B Flat Baritone, value £22 10s. at 
CLASS VIII: 0. 

SOPRANO SOLO SINGERS, a Purse of £30. fi 
CLASS IX. 4 

CONTRALTO or MEZZO-SOPRANO SOLO SINGERS, a Purse of £30. : 
CLASS X. : cx 

TENOR SOLO SINGERS, a Purse of £30. i 
CLASS XI. ‘T 


BARITONE or BASS SOLO SINGERS, a Purse of £30. 
CLASS XII. 
TRUMPET SOLO PLAYERS, a Purse of £25. Second Prize, a Slide 
Trumpet, value £15 15s. 

The Second Prizes in Classes V., VI., VII, and XII., are given by Messrs, Besson. 

Entries must be made before the 1st of March next. 

The Rules and Regulations of the National Music Meetings, and Lists of Music to be prepared, can be had 
on application to MR. WILLERT BEALE, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


gD 
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